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WALTER SMITH & INNES’ PUBLICATIONS 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF GARIBALDI. Authorised Translation by 


A. WERNER. Three vols., large crown 8vo, cloth, £1, 11s. 6d. With a Supple- 
ment by Jessie WHITE Manto, including Facsimiles of some Letters. Gari- 
baldi’s a cere written at different Periods, were published at Florence 
in January 1888. Signora Mario’s Supplement contains Explanatory Matter 
and Additional Biographical Facts for the Advantage of English Readers. 

‘Chief among the lives of the illustrious moderns will be the story of Garibaldi. 
The story cannot be read without emotion. Never has there been a more impressive 
commentary on the saying, which is the text or motto of the book, ‘* War is the true 
life of man.” Plutarch has told no career more varied and romantic. By Gari- 
baldi’s countless and constant admirers the translation and the supplement will be 
welcomed.’— 7imes. ; 

‘These volumes are interesting and important. This is the first important life 
of the famous General which has been published in English.’—A thenaum. 

‘The story of Garibaldi’s life will have a peculiar charm to lovers of daring 
adventure, especially as it is told in his own words.’—Morning Post. 

‘Of this autobiography it may be said, what can be said of few other works of 
its class, that most readers will lay it down with a higher opinion of its author and 
subject than they had when they began to read it.’"—Scottish Leader. 

“Shows that as a hero on the simple old lines there has scarce been | any like 
him in our century.’—Scotsman. ‘ A book of absorbing interest.’— 7ruth. 

‘What Madame Mario has written forms an invaluable contribution to our know- 
ledge of Italian affairs. To the ordinary reader the fascinating part of the auto- 
biography is the South American episode. For the student and politician the part 
played in Italy is the part that will be turned to the most interest.'—Newcastle 
Datly Chronicle. 

‘Few of the men who in recent times have left their mark on the world s history 
possess a more fascinating record than that of Garibaldi. The present work, per- 
haps, supplies fuller and more complete, certainly more accurate, particulars of the 
popular hero’s career than any previous publication. —Pall Mail ‘Gazette. 





TWO NEW NOVELS. By M. BRAMSTON. 
‘One of the strongest of recent novels.’—.Spectator. 
APPLES OF SODOM. Two vols. 12s. 
‘A fine novel, which is specially strong in intellectual and ethical interest.’— 
Spectator. 
‘ Naturally and gracefully told. The story as a whole is as charming a book of 
this class as a reader could wish for.’—Scotsman. 
‘ There is much — and some humour in the story.’—A theneum. 
‘ All the leading figures in the story are admirably individualised.'"—Pad? Mai/ 
Gazette. 


By C. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’ LANTHORN. Two vols. 12s. 

‘The book is excellently written throughout. Here are no exaggerations, no 
mannerisms of style ; the minor characters as well as the principal ones, are skil- 
fully drawn and consistently worked out, and none the less pleasant to read about, 
perhaps, from the cheering optimism of the author, who sees everywhere the under- 
lying possibilities of good to be found in all types of human nature.’—Speaker. 

‘A thoughtful and well-written story, aiming high; the skill shown in the deli- 
neation of characters all more or less ‘actuated by high motives, all more or less 
mistaken in their conceptions of each other, all thorougly individual and alive, 
is of a very high order.’—Murray's Magazine. 

‘A pleasant and wholesome story.'—A theneum. 
* The book has real imaginative s« lidity, both of conception and presentation ; and 
while all is good, the pages devoted to Cordelia are specially excellent.’ Academy. 
* We can commend it as a thoroughly interesting tale.’-—Queen. 
* A book which is well worth the reading.’—Scots Observer. 
ix Shillings. 
COLONEL RUSSELL’S BABY. By ELLINOR DAVENPORT ADAMS. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 

* Gives the author high rank amongst those whose calling it is to supply the intelli- 
gent public with pleasing fiction to the profit of both.’—Spectator. 

* Clever, brightly written, and agreeable ; deserves to be classed with ‘‘ Little Lord 
F. auntleroy. "—Pall Mall Gazette. ‘A story that children will like.'.—Guardian. 

* As pretty a tale as any child or grown person could wish for.'—Church Review. 

‘This is a very pretty and wholesome st ory of girl life. Should be quite one of 
th re popular gift-books of the present season.’—Pump Court. 

* Though it has the best qualities of a story for girls in great perfection, it is much 
more than a child’s book—told with most moving and charming pathos.’—Scotsman. 


THREE LITTLE MAIDS; or, the Chronicles of Acacia 


Garden. By Mary Batuurst Deane. Crown 8vo, with Illustration, cloth. 

“We can decidedly advise the purchase of this delightful little volume.’—Court 
Circular. 

‘A more original, or, in its way, more enjoyable, book for girls we have not met 
with for some time. A quaint particularity and an unfailing humour that is exceed- 
ingly taking.’ —Scottish Leader. 

“Remarkably amusing. Admirable in tone, and quite free from the sentimentality 
which makes so many books of this class quite unfit for the readers for whom they 
are written. Everything here is thoroughly bright and wholesome—simply one of 
the most delightful books of the season. We had made up our minds to say as much 
before reading half of it. And yet went on to the end—a hard-worked reviewer 
struggling against the torrent of gift-books can hardly pay a better compliment.’ 
Spectator. 

‘There is a quiet, quaint humour about Miss Deane’s book which makes it 
exceedingly readable.’—A thenaum. 

‘That is the worst of this story, there is no next volume.’—A cademy. 

Five Shillings. 
PAUL’S FRIEND. By Sreiia Austin. With 16 full-page 

Illustrations by S. B. GaTEs. 

*A charming tale of children and cats and human nature delightfully told.’ 


Scotsman. ‘A very simple and prettily told story.’"— Scottish Leader. 
MAKERS OF MULLING. ByC. R. CoLerince. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘A collection of pleasantly told tales.'-—A thenaum. 


* Merits the most cordial praise and welcome.’—Grafhic. 


Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
LIL. By the Author of ‘ Ti ip Cat,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘ A charming sketch of English family life by a justly favoured writer.’—A thenaum. 
‘A capital story.'.—Record. 
PRINCE VANCE. 3y ELEANOR PUTNAM and ARLO BATEs. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘A funny fairy story of a superior kind 


A whole heap of capital pictures.’ — 
Scotsman. 


‘Ap etty and ingenious fairy tale.’—Sfectator. 


Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
SOAP BUBBLES. By IsaneLta WeppLe. With 8 full-page 
Illustrations by T. Pym. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
‘ The author calls them fragile fancies ; but, if they are fragile, they are also grace- 
ful, and have an imaginative picturesqueness which will commend them to older 
readers as well as to the young folk.’—Scottish Leader. 


Two Shillings. 
JUJUBE. A Tale of Humanity in 1887. 
Brook. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
London: WALTER SMITH & INNES, 
31 and 32 Bedford Street, Strand. 
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INDIGENT GENTLEWOMEN’S FUND. 
(SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS, 


At the ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING of the COMMITTEE 0} 
MANAGEMENT held here to-day—the Rev. ANDREW Tuomson, D.D., in the 
Chair—the nz ames of Firty-SEVEN Applicants were placed on the Roll of Annuitants 
The Committee believe they have rejected none who are entitled to receive aid fro: 
the Fund. 

On and after SATURDAY, 15th Makcu, Annuitants residing in or near Edinburg! 
may obtain payment on application to the Secret tary, at this Office, between the 
hours of 11 and The other Annuities will be paid as usual, through Loca 
Directors. 

Mr. John Cook, W.S., Mr. John Kennedy, W.S., and the Rev. Dr. Whyte, who 
retire by rotz ation, were re- -elected Members of the Committee of Management. Th: 
Committee stands as follows :- 

The Rev. Andrew Thomson, D.D. (Broughton Place Church), 63 Northumberland 

Street, Edinburgh. 

The Rev. George Philip, M.A. (St. John’s Free Church), 52 Blacket Pl., Edinburgh. 
The Rev. Norman Macleod, D.D. (St. Stephen’s Church), 7 Royal Circus, Edinburgh 
The Rev. Alex. Whyte, D.D. (St. George’s Free Church), 7 Charlotte Square 

Edinburgh. 

The Rev. John M‘Murtrie, M.A., 14 Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 
The Rev. E. C. Dawson (St. Thomas's Episcopal Church), 3 Ramsay Garden 

Edinburgh. 

John Cook, Esq., W.S., 61 Castle Street, Edinburgh. 
Kennedy, Esq. of Underwood, W.S., 71 Great King Street, Edinburgh. 
Villiam Robson, Esq., S.S.C., 8 George Street, Edinburgh. 
The Rev. James Black, D.D. (Wellington Church), 13 South Park Terrace, Hill- 
head, Glasgow. 
The Rev. J. Marshall Lang, D.D. (Barony Church), 5 Woodlands Terrace, Glasgow. 
The Very Rev. Dean Ridgeway, M.A. (St. Mary’s Episcopal Church), 13 Grosvenor 

Terrace, Glasgow. 

The Rev. James Stalker, M.A. (St. Matthew's Free Church), 6 Claremont Gardens 

Glasgow. — 

James Campbell, Esq. of Tillichewan, Dum! arton shire. 

Sir Archibal id Orr Ewing, Bart., M.P., of Ballikinrain, Killearn, 
Alexander Allan, Esq., 2 Park Gardens, Gle Asgow. 

William G. Blackie, Esq., Ph.D., LL. I ® 1 be lhaven Terrace, Glasgow. 






The Committee gratefully acknowledge receipt of the following LEGACIES 
during the past year :— 

Miss Margaret Reid, 97 Grove Street, Aber deen, per Messrs. et & 

J. Webster, Advocates, Aberdeen, residue of her estate.... . £223 
George Rough, Esq., Tayside Villa, bundee—per John D. Bruce, ‘E sq. 2 

NN ee Ba iw a thnk bb ad Sk DOSES OR KER ES OOD EOS 100 0 
Miss Helen Creagh, 3 Salisbury Road, Edinburgh—per Wm. Bisset 

Snell, Esq., 14 Neville Terrace, Onslow Gardens, London, S.W. 

£100, less duty eeoccces . ae Serr errr ry yr re 30 
Misses Jessie, Agnes, and Jar ane Gregan, Greenban nk, Dumfries, nd 

John Her iderson, Esq., Solicitor, Dumfries.... 50 0 


Mrs. Ellinor Cooper or Scott, 4 ‘ent Gard ens, E dinburgh, per 
Messrs. Scott & Glover, W.S..... 5 


50 
Miss Margaret Bonnar, 13 ‘Glengyle Terrac e, Edinburgh, to ac scount 

of legacy of £100, per Robert Morison, Esq., Accountant, Perth, 

£50, with interest 11s. 10d., less duty on £100.... 40 9 
Miss Betsy Taylor, Milnathort, per Rev. A. = hnstone "Millar, 

oa. seve 40 
Miss E. I Thomson, “formerly ‘of South Li e ith, pe r Messrs. Powell & 

Rogers 17 Essex Street, Strand, London, £ 40, less duty. 35 


Mrs. Agnes Ramsay or Smith, 88 Bon Ve oad Serent, Aberdeen, per 

Messrs. Edmonds & Mac an Aberdeen, 4-120ths of £920, resi- 

due of her estate.... Fab WN ae dG SS GENUSS ED SD AOA MT aa eee 30 13 
Mrs. Mary Smith or L awrie, oe ‘Dee Street, Abe srdeen, per Messrs. 


Cochran & Macpherson, "Advoc SGN. DUNNE ick cc cscsetassence 20 
Miss Mary Webster, 33 Queensferry Street, dinburgh, per Messrs. 
Whigham and Cowan, S.S.C., balance of in ACY OF £50.05... 10 
Miss J. M. Urquhart, _Iwine, per Messrs. Gilmour & Christie, 
POTD; SEND se we ihce os ws 20 wee 06 us dees ce esise ss.00 9 0 
Also the following DONATIONS: £698 19 
The Trustees of the late Richard Raimes, ipod Jonnington Park, 
Leith... . steer eeseee 100 0 
A Friend, per John Gourlay, E 20. : he Gi: isgow. ‘ ose 800 0 
Charles Forbes, Esq., Gwydyr, “eed Isle of W Might, 1 per Mrs. Dun- 
lop of Annanhill, Kilmarnock... ‘ ee 21 0 
Miss Fenwick Bissett, Aberdeen.. ca As ae Sai ae dadsne Sib ONS 10 0 
The West Church I adies ’ Working Party, "Aberdeen......scesecs sees 5 0 
John Proudfoot, Esq., nn House, Moffat. pe. nba VR been we eeet ee 5 0 
Smaller Sums. - iexbesewen S beoe ge eke stbink 16 0 
£257 0 9 


Since the formation of the Society in 1847, it has distributed One Hundred and 
Sixty-six Thousand Nine Hundred and Fifty-Six Pounds Fifteen Shillings among 
its Annuitants. The minimum rate of Annuity has been raised from £5, at which 
it was originally fixed, to £8, at which it presently stands. Annuities range from 
that amount to the Special Annuities of £20 and £25. 

Donations and Subscriptions will be thankfully received and acknowledged by 
the Secretary, who will also be glad to receive the names of Ladies nen to be- 
come Collectors in Edinburgh, Glasgow, and throughout the Count 

. T. MACLAGAN, Secretary. 


6 Nortu Str. Davip STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 24th February 1890. 
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NOTES 

ParLIAMENT has been dull again this week ; and dull, 
we suppose, it will continue to be until the Report of the 
Special Commission comes up for discussion, Mr. Glad 
stone’s amendment to Mr. Smith's motion on the subject 
is couched in very strong language, for the purpose, no 
doubt, of keeping up the spirits of his party ; and there is 
certain to be a good deal of high feeling in the debate 
next week. Meanwhile, the discussion on the Address hia: 
dragged on to a close. On Friday Mr. Arthur Acland pro 
posed an amendment expressing regret that no mention 
of Free Education was made in the Queen's Speech. Sir 
William Hart Dyke, in a sensible discourse, stated thy 
position of the Government, and pointed out the difficul- 
ties which beset the question in England. 


A psrisk interchange of recrimination between Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir William Harcourt made matters a 
little more lively : but Mr. Morley’s deliverance was the 
most interesting event of the evening. The Opposition 
could not reckon on the support of the Parnellites in their 
demand for school boards everywhere, and State aid for 
nothing but board schools. A compromise had to be 
arrived at. Accordingly, after a good deal of negotiation 
(in which he has since denied that he had any personal 
share), Mr. Morley swallowed the biggest of all his prin- 
ciples, and made the astounding declaration that schools 
conducted by Roman Catholics for Roman Catholics and 
by Jews for Jews might, in the Gladstonian view, receive 
endowment from the State, and yet be exempted from 
‘popular control.’ 


On Monday, after a debate of the usual type on the 
arrest of some thirty evil-doers near Clongorey in Ireland, 
the desirability of establishing a Welsh Department with 
a Welsh Secretary of State was presented to the House. 
The scheme was received coldly on both sides: the Con- 
servatives disliking it as a step towards separation ; the 
Welsh Radicals, like Mr. Osborne Morgan, believing that 
it would hinder the cause of Home Rule for Wales. Mr. 
Cunninghame-Graham then sounded the House on the 
Eight Hours’ question, and was pulverised by Mr. Brad- 
laugh in an excellent speech for his pains. Lord Ran 
dolph Churchill sneered elaborately at Sir James Fergus- 
son, and went as far as he could in the Socialist direction 
without hopelessly committing himself. He and_ his 
friends have yet to show that a compulsory eight hours’ 
day means cutting profits and not cutting wages. And 
thus ended the debate on the Address, which has been no 
more profitable or instructive than it is wont to be. 


On Tuesday the House went into Committee of Supply 
and Mr. Labouchere objected for objection’s sake to the 
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vote for South Kensington ; on Wednesday it adjourned 
after debating the Poor-Law Guardians (Ireland) Bill, and 
the Irish Chief Secretary having accepted those parts of 


the n ire relating to (1) voting by ballot, (2) the County 
Courts cision as to doubtful votes, and (3) the limita- 
tion of votes, but declined the proposal to diminish the 
number of ex officio members—agreeing to the second 
reading ; while on Thursday the Western Australia Con- 
stitution Bill was read a second time, and Mr. Stan- 
hope explained Government scheme for the improve- 
ment. at a cost of £4,100,000, of barrack accommodation 
for the army, and a resolution was agreed to authorising 


the payment to that end of a sum from the Consolidated 


Fund ; so that business has begun at last. 


Tur Report of the Parnell Commission is the one topic 
at present of all public speakers. The divergence of the 
opinions professed about it in the press becomes more 
marked as time goes on, and the opinions on the platform 
are no less at variance. Last week Mr. Chaplin and Mr. 
Raikes said their say on it. This week it has been com- 
mented on by Lord Selborne on the one side, and by Sir 
Charles Russell and Sir William Harcourt on the other ; 
while Mr. Davitt has discoursed about it in a popular re- 
view. Objections to the constitution of the Commission 
are not to be listened to from those who would not avail 
themselves of the proper tribunal. Yet these are the 
whole Gladstonian stock-in-trade, plus the common cant 
about the crime that accompanies great popular move- 
ments, and the impudence which asks, What of it, if the 


Irish leaders once conspired for Irish independence ? 


Tor eturn to Sir William Harcourt’s performances at Bath, 
} 


they may we inspired his employers with envy. There 
is not one of all the Irish artists in vilification who can com- 
pete with their henchman in burlesque bluster and reckless 
rodomontade. here is a simulance of acrid earnestness 


in their declaimings ; they lack both unction and geniality. 


But Sir William Harcourt revels in his degradation ; he 


finds a rich delight in wallowing in his bath of Billings- 
gate. Of course it would be unfair to criticise his speeches 
as efforts in argument. They were not intended as such. 
Sir William simply set himself to eclipse his previous 
masterpieces of roaring rhetoric, and, hard as the task 


was, he succeeded. His insinuations against the com- 


petence and impartiality of the Commission were inspired 


by the very genius of calumny. But he was not altogether 
happy in his illustrations. Allusions to men in black 


masks and to the shooting of your victim in the legs 
would come better from the other side. ‘The orator should 
have gone back a little into the moonlight of memory 


before he made them. Sir William Harcourt blushes for 


iit 
the Attorney-General. Is there any one in these days 
who ea lus] ‘Sir William Harcourt ? 
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Ir has been noted with regret by The St. James's Gazette 
that Sir James Hannen and his colleagues declined to re- 
gard themselves as a Commission of Inquiry, and in that 
capacity to use the powers they had ‘ for extracting infor- 
mation wherever it might be procurable.’ That they had 
such powers is indubitable, or what is the meaning of their 
faculty of compelling incriminating answers and granting 
certificates? And, by the way, would it not be interesting 
in this latter connection to see what wou'd happen if Mr. 
Parnell and some others of the witnesses who consider 
themselves triumphantly acquitted applied for certificates? 
Remembering that no witness has a right to one unless the 
Commissioners are of opinion that he is truthful, we rather 
think it would. 





Tue Duke of Orleans has been removed to Clairvaux 
prison, and the French Government has given a fresh 
proof at once of its nervous timidity and of its miserable 
persecuting spirit. It is perfectly well known that the 
Cabinet had decided on pardoning the Duke for the 
offence of offering to serve his country. It is equally 
well known that the Radicals and Socialists, strong in a 
well-grounded confilence in the Cabinet's flaccidity, 
brought pressure to bear on its members, threatening 
that if it dared to pardon the Duke an amnesty would at 
once be demanded for every rascal who had committed a 
The flabby, 
vacillating office-bearers of course yielded, and proceeded 
to do their best to elevate the Duke to the position of 


‘State offence’ during the past ten years. 


a hero and a martyr. Two things are made clear by 
the ignominious story. 


how tremulous is the Cabinet’s dread of the Royalists ; 


It shows, in the first place, 
in the second, how impotent it is to resist the clamour of 
the mob. The Republic has once more been made the 
laughing-stock of Europe, and the Orleanists have once 
more been exalted into a force which may have to be 
seriously reckoned with. Whether or not the Duke is 
promptly released, his position has been immeasurably 
bettered. He has only to be held a little longer in dur- 
ance to become a popular ido]. And if he is released, it 
will be a very different matter to compose the Radicals 
than it would had he been promptly conducted to the 
frontier. Whatever the outcome of this contemptible 
episode, it will have seriously shaken the position of the 
invertebrate mediocrities to whom is nominally entrusted 
the mismanagement of French affairs. 





At length the Siberian atrocities made known several 
weeks ago are rousing public reprobation not only in this 
country but abroad. 
human sympathy that it had to be waked by corroboration 


after corroboration of the frightful tale, the last one of 


all going to show that not half the truth had at first been 
told. The shooting of the male political prisoners was 
humane compared to the deeds that have now come to 
light through the channels by which refugeesin London and 
Paris obtain letters from Russia. 
to be ‘a highly educated, delicately nurtured lady, who 
died under the lash, of her three companions who in 


The story of Sahida, said 


terror of a similar fate killed themselves with poison, and 
of the thirty men who on hearing of the death of the 
women divided some poison among them, and not dying 
before they were discovered were brought round by the 
prison doctors, and then shot at—all this is revolting to 
the last degree. But still the great denouncer of Bul- 
garian atrocities and Cretan horrors is silent, and_ it 
has been left to the United States and to two obscure 
societies in England to speak and act. 
is preparing, it is said, a petition to the Czar, and an 
‘ Oppressed Nationalities Aid Committee’ has been formed 


Philadelphia 
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in London, and in Neweastle a society called the < Friends 
of Russian Freedom,’ foremost among the promoters of 


which is M. S. Stepniak. 


PortuGaL has got some fresh information from the Zam. 
besi. It was not, it seems, the Scottish missionaries but 
only the agents of the Scottish trading company that 
stirred up in the Makololo a desire to eject their best 
friends and benefactors, the Portuguese, and compelled 
the latter to shoot down the people to whom they came 
bringing gifts of railways. The Lisbon journals and their 
Irish allies ought to be ashamed and apologise ; or perhaps 
they had better wait for further news, when they may be 
able to extend their apologies to the slandered traders as 
well as to the calumniated missionaries. The Portugals 
(on paper)—in the Shiré 
and they were also busy in the Mashona country 


were still busy making railways 
Valley 
receiving the submission of male and female chiefs. seeking 
the protection of the Portugal flag against the Matabele. 
Which shows that when the last mails left the Zambesi the 
British interdict had not yet come into full effect at the 
points where it is really wanted. 


Sir James FerGusson, no doubt for good reasons, is not 
very communicative on the subject of the progress of 
negotiations with the United States on the one hand and 
the Dominion of Canada for the settlement of the various 
fishery questions between those countries. From other 
quarters, however, it is reported that a settlement jis 
looming in sight. The amicable understanding which Mr. 
Blaine took care to make impossible while he was in 
opposition becomes attainable, it appears, once he is in 
office. It is high time that these questions were cleared 
The old 


antagonism between the French- and English- speaking 


out of the way, for others seem to be rising. 


sections of the Canadian people has been showing symp- 
acuteness ; and there is a buzz of talk about 
the feasibility of a 


toms of 
between the 
tepublie and the Domini and even ; cati 

tepublic and the Dominion, and even about annexation. 


Commercial Union 
No large section of opinion in Canada desires to sever 
the British connection, and even in the States the ques- 
tion of the incorporation of Canada has never taken shape 
But there are 
people on both sides of the marches who would like to 


except as a figure of platform rhetoric. 
keep all the old sores open: in the hope that something 
serious may come of the irritation. 


American law does not show to any more advantage 
in the continuation of the Cronin trials than it has done 
since their beginning. The judge engaged in trying the 
persons accused of attempting to bribe the jury in the 
Cronin ease has ordered a verdict of Not Guilty to be found 
for Kavanagh. So, of the seven men at first brought up on 
this charge, the chief offender Graham has fled and his bail 
has been estreated ; four have pleaded guilty, but have got 
off by turning State’s evidence ; Kavanagh has been de- 
celared not guilty; and O’ Donnell, whose case is still before 
the court, will probably get offon the same verdict. This 
amazing leniency (to call it by no other name) will work 
the State of Illinois no good. _ Its officials have, doubtless, 
thought it a shrewd, placative policy in the midst of an 
abounding Irish population, especially considering the 
new, sobered, and penitent attitude of the Clan-na-Gael. 
But it should be remembered that that society is of its 
very essence revolutionary and criminal ; and, moreover, 
that the manifesto (in which the Clan expressed contrition 
for its evil past and a resolution to behave in the future) 
was not endorsed by the Triangle. 
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Lorp Hinpup and the other directors of the brewery 
concern now called Allsopp and Company (Limited) seem 
to be in a mess. The Standard lately remarked that 
the way in which Allsopp’s had been turned into a limited 
liability company was not satisfactory: at the time of 
change, it declared, the business was declining rather than 
rising, and was sold for a great deal more than it was 
worth. The business might pay, it is alleged, a good 
dividend on a capital of a million and a-half or a million 
and three-quarters, but not on a capital of nearly three 
millions and a-half. In consequence of these accusations 
of The Standard, Lord Hindlip, as chairman, had a very 
bad quarter of an hour with the crowded meeting of share- 
holders on Friday afternoon. The head of the house of 
Allsopp defended himself and his brothers with tolerable 
temper and tact, but the meeting refused to regard his ex- 
planations as sufficient. It is noteworthy that several share- 
holders gave voice to a new accusation : that the shares had 
been in the first instance improperly allotted and unfavour- 
ably for the interests of the company ; for instance, it was 
declared that some members of ‘the trade’ in Edinburgh 
who had applied for shares had not got them, and that in 
consequence they had discontinued dealings with Allsopp. 
In the end the shareholders remained masters of the situa- 
tion, having carried their motion for a Committee of In- 
vestigation. What may come of that there is no telling ; 
but it does not look promising that such shareholders 
as offered to sell the directors shares at par which were 
bought at a premium were fobbed off with thanks. 


Stitt there are strikes and rumours of strikes: a tram 
strike in Cardiff and threatened strikes of bargees in Kent 
and of miners in Derbyshire, North Wales, and Durham. 
In this connection, however, the most significant and, in 
their way, promising things are the advance towards com- 
pletion of that Conciliation Committee (promoted by the 
London Chamber of Commerce) which has been so long in 
the making, and the movement towards something like a 
Federation of Labour, skilled and unskilled, which has 
been made by the Trades’ Council. Worked in the proper 
spirit, such a federation, while it would give the unskilled 
an enormous lift, would operate for the elimination of 
strikes; worked in the wrong—the jealous and selfish— 
spirit, it would become as intolerable as the American 
organisation known as ‘ The Knights of Labour, and would 
have to be put down with a high hand. 


Mr. Justice Fieip’s successor is Mr. John Compton 
Lawrence, Q.C., Recorder of Derby and leader of the 
Midland Circuit. Mr. Lawrence is a well-known Conser- 
vative M.P., but the Lord Chancellor has shown that he 
cares nothing for the political opinions of the men he 
promotes to non-political offices, and party considerations 
cannot have weighed with him in this case. The claims 
of Mr. Lawrence could not have been passed over. With- 
out being a great he is a sound, hard-working lawyer, 
who has proved his fitness for advancement in the conduct 
of many important actions. The nomination, moreover, 
is altogether popular. 


Tue question of the appointment of tribunals of com- 
merce to settle disputes among commercial men is one 
that is continually turning up, so that to hear it re- 
discussed need not surprise us. Merchants are dissatisfied 
with the delays and expense of the law courts. Would it 


not be better, they say, to refer the matter to a couple of 


practical men who know the subject and could settle it 
right off? The answer to this is that such tribunals are 
already in existence. It is very common to refer a bona- 
fde difference of opinion where there is no bitterness, on 
either side to unofficial arbitration; but to compel people to 
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do this wou'd be absurd. You would bit by bit introduce 
all the machinery of the law courts, only in a less efficient 
form, and you would have to pay a special fee to the 


judges, for the State would not pay them, and you could 


not expect them to work for nothing. The demand, how- 
ever, shows a widely diffused feeling of dissatisfaction with 
the working of our courts; but the true remedy would 
seem to be to reform our legal procedure in the direction 
of cheapness and simplicity. Arbitrations are often useful, 
but under the present system they sometimes prove no 
more than a costly preliminary to litigation. 





Lasr week we omitted to record the decease (by 
influenza) of the Right Hon. Sir Louis Mallet. Sir Louis 
began in the Audit Office ; was transferred thence to the 
Board of Trade ; assisted Cobden (1860) in negotiating 
the Treaty of Commerce with France and in debating the 
tariff ; was despatched to Vienna (1865) to negotiate and 
determine the Austrian Commercial Treaty ; and, becom- 
ing Permanent Under-Secretary to the India Office in 
1874, did duty in that capacity until 1885, when he retired 
on account of ill-health. The death is also announced of 
William Astor, worth (it is said) a hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars; of Sir Frederick Smythe, manager 
of the Ottoman Bank ; and of Alexandre-Joseph Olive, a 
competent, even distinguished, sculptor of beasts. 





Ir I buy my tea of a true-blue Tory, 

Or eat Conservative cod and ling, 
Shunning the Jacobyn’s stale John-dory— 
That is infamous boycotting ! 

But if you starve me of everything, 

Food and fuel and help and healing,’ 

For not obeying the Uncrowned King— 
That is only exclusive dealing ! 


If I hint a doubt of a Dopping story, 

Or venture a penny of rent to wring 

From some Pat-riotous Thady or Rory— 
That is infamous boycotting ! 

But if such vile atrocities sting 

The virtuous peasant’s sensitive feeling, 
And rifle-balls through my shutters ping— 
That is only exclusive dealing ! 


If I think that Fenians grim and gory, 
Whose crimes deservedly made them swing, 
Come rather short of the martyr’s glory— 
That is infamous boycotting ! 
But if thereon at my head you fling 
(Behind the screen of a journal kneeling) 
The foulest names in an endless string— 
That is only exclusive dealing ! 
ENVOI. 

Pat, if this song I venture to sing, 

That is infamous boycotting ; 

But if you blow me up to the ceiling, 

That is only exclusive dealing ! 
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LOYAL OR TRAITOR? 


\ THENEVER a certain engineer, famous for canals, 
encountered any threatening difficulty, he would 
Mr. Glad- 


stone is an engineer of another kind ; and till last week 


‘go to bed for three days to think of it. 


he had not known the dilemma from which he could 
not find the better way in as many hours. Now for the 
first time he had to go to bed for three days to think 
of it. 
his room with a severe cold; but 
plete statement. The right 
found himself placed in such extraordinary difficulties 


It was given out, indeed, that he was confined to 
that was an incom- 
honourable g@entleman 
by the publication of the Special Commission Report 
and the motion founded on it by Mr. Smith, that he 
had to adopt Brindley’s expedient. Worried by con- 
tentious advice, and himself bewildered, he took to his 
room, and spent three days in torturing his invention 
for a decent way out of the impasse. ‘To understand 
the outcome of his labour, it is necessary to remember 
the labour itself and the time it occupied. For what 
is the outcome? Behold it in the Amendment of which 
notice was given on Monday, and which is nothing but 
acry of desperation. ‘The canal-engineer never failed 
to get up with a satisfactory solution in his mind. 
The political engineer rose with more. The ragin 


( 
= = 


x 
Amendment—which would have been far less significant 
if it had been dashed upon the notice-paper ten minutes 
after Mr. Smith’s motion had been read—corresponds 
to the fury in which a baffled inventor flings himself at 
last upon a long row of abortive models and smashes 
them to pieces. No doubt it is possible to explain the 
Amendment another way. It is despair, but deliberate 
despair: the very wildness of it unrestrained as a mat- 
ter of calculation. No more promising course being 
discoverable after three days of painful thought, Mr. 
Gladstone flings himself intoa congenial fury,so directed 
as to wear the look of splendidly raving indignation at 
a wrong that wrings his heart. This explanation is, 


¢ 


indeed, a very likely one: but if 


we accept it the 
Amendment still remains nothing but a cry of despera- 
tion, and almost as methodless in effect as a mere fit of 
madness. 

Why Mr. Gladstone should be so terribly posed, why 
he should be cast out of his mind so to speak, is only 


i1,; > 
CHIng 


too clear. Notoriously the most remarkable 
about him is that he can persuade himself so that what- 
ever he desires comes into existence or goes out of exis- 
tence with the wish. But Mr. Gladstone does not yet 
partake of the infinite, and there are limits toa power of 
self-delusion which has so far seemed absolutely bound- 
He knows that 


that Mr. Parnell and Mr. Glad- 
stone are two persons, with separate and individual re- 


less. He knows his present position. 


we all know this: 


sponsibilities; that whatever false charges have been 
made against the one person, their iniquity cannot 
give absolution for the wrong-doing of the other; that 
though Mr. Parnell had been falsely and slanderously 
accused of complicity in a hundred deeds of assassi- 
nation, Mr. Gladstone must be the 
offence if he had done no more than cruelly beat a 
dog. There stands Mr. Parnell, 
the Irish Conspiracy ; here stands 
when the one of three 
crimes out of six, the other must bear the separate 


condemned _ for 


or rather let us say 
Mr. Gladstone; and 
declared innocent 


has been 
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guilt of countenancing and abetting the remainder. 
This is what Mr. Gladstone knows; and he is aware 
that there is no possible concealment for a fact 
which glares upon every mind that is capable of re. 
ceiving a ray of truth or reflecting the face of justice, 
And what are the remainder offences? <As we recite 
them, or some of them, let us keep before our eyes the 
figure of this venerable statesman, old in years, old in 
experience, professor of political wisdom, Prime Minister 
again and again,and bound by closer ties of loyalty to the 
Crown and Constitution than any man in these islands, 
The remainder offences in which he is implicated are 
conspiracy to effect the total separation of one part of 
Her Majesty's dominions from the rest—which we take 
to be treason ; and the furtherance of this conspiracy by 
incitements that led (to the knowledge of the con- 
spirators) to many and dreadful crimes of violence. 
What we mean by complicity will of course be ander- 
stood. Itis neither asserted nor insinuated that when 
Mr. Gladstone threw himself into the support of the 
Parnellite agitation he still retained his old opinion that 





it was treasonable: there came a time—a general elec- 
tion time, as it happened—when he reconsidered that 
opinion and abandoned it. Nor is it said that when he 
invented a new sweet name for boycotting, and spread 
it abroad as good men ‘ spread the light, he took any 
share in the incitements to intimidation (itself a crime) 
which worked out in the terrorism of atrocious cruelties. 
Not at all. Far be it from any British print to in- 
sinuate that Mr. Gladstone retained enough of percep- 
tion and judgment to understand that, distantly and 
indirectly, he did favour what his inextinguishably 


But 


In haste, in ignorance, or rather in 


humane instincts must have continued to abhor. 
what of all this ? 
oblivion of knowledge, Mr. Gladstone did associate him- 
self with a party of men ina system which Lord Selborne 
thus describes: ‘It was nothing less than a criminal 
system, aimed at criminal objects, and working by 
criminal means,’ So Lord Selborne describes, so the Com 
missioners declare it. The criminal means have been 
reduced—partly, at least, under compulsion of Govern- 
ment and the police. The criminal object is still pur- 
sued; and every Parnellite and every Fenian in or out 
of Ireland believes that Mr. Gladstone is engaged in 
furthering it, whether to his own knowledge or not. 
Then what is that gentleman to do? Beyond all doubt 
he is ‘in with’ the Irish party, who have been adjudged 
guilty of a treasonable conspiracy, carried on by a 
system of criminal intimidation, Is he to stand by that 
party any longer or not ? To be sure, it is now argued 
that though the Commission was thoroughly competent 
to find Mr. Parnell guiltless of complicity with outrage- 
mongers, it had no special competence to decide upon 
political crimes, and therefore that its judgment in 
those matters may be disregarded. It is hardly pos- 
sible, however, that Mr. Gladstone can urge this argu- 


ment, especially as it can be shown that the verdict of 


the judges was once his own. ‘That will not do. The 
Report must be taken for all in all; and being what it 
is in everything that concerns Mr. Gladstone as a poli- 
tician and a loyal subject of the Crown, the question 
sticks: Is he still to remain in association with—(in- 
deed, one of the leaders of —a party devoted to treason- 
able designs, and convicted of pursuing these designs by 
There is the right honourable 


criniinal methods ? 
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gentleman's difficulty. That is the question that poses 
him. This it is that, when it was brought clearly be- 
fore him and the whole country—first by the Report and 
then by Mr. Smith’s motion—sent him to bed for three 
days to think of it. 

The result is this Amendment which, suppressing all 
mention of the Report, is a flaming demand upon the 
House of Commons to shelve it, while recording its 
reprobation of ‘the false charges of the gravest and 
most odious description, based on calumny and for- 
very, which have been brought against Mr. Glad- 
stone's colleagues. The passion that appears in it 
may be altogether simulated, or it may be in part a 
ery of anger, and, for the rest, calculation in despera- 
tion, But whatever its origin it is an unwise Amend- 
ment ; as we do not doubt it will prove, and that abun- 
dantly. It provides occasion for carrying an irresistible 
onslaught over and past the Parnellite lines into the 
camp of Mr. Parnell’s allies. Have false charges of the 
cravest and most odious description been levelled at 
one or two of the Irish leaders? Agreed. But those 
accusations having been exposed and punished, now 
for the accusations which have been proved true. Now 
for the question whether Mr. Gladstone and his brisk 
lieutenants mean to purge themselves of all complicity 
with treasonable, criminal practices, or to walk with 
the treason-mongers in helpful friendship henceforth, as 
they have done for years past. The veil behind which 
they planned together is down. Possibly theGladstonians 
did not see, in the obscurity, with whom they were 
working and what their aim. But now it has all been 
revealed to them in the light of absolutely just inquiry ; 
or if anything more is needed to convince them 
that if they choose to go on with Messrs. Parnell, 
O’Brien, Dillon, Davitt and the rest, they must do 
so as the known accomplices of treason, what oppor- 
tunities are afforded by Mr. Gladstone’s Amendment to 
bring proof after proof before them! ‘That the Minis- 
terialists in the House of Commons will bend all their 
energies to the performance of this duty we must be- 
lieve. The lists have been opened by Mr. Gladstone 
himself, and it behoves the Government to whip the 
buttons off the foils and strike in deadly earnest and 
with all the skill at their command. What should be 
done afterwards is a question that may be left open for 
the time. The business immediately before the Minis- 
terialists is to push the Gladstonians into acknowledged 
and persistent friendship with a treasonable conspiracy 
—a conspiracy tainted with crime of other kinds, too— 
or compel them to declared renouncement. If they 
force the contest with equal wisdom and vigour, in the 
end they will leave their opponents no alternative. 





THE NEW SPORTSMANSHIP. 
HE French theorist would have it that in Britain 
here it is only when the weather is fine that we 
are moved to go and kill something. In the United 
States, where the weather is always fine, they do their 
killing all the year round: with the result, according 
to Mr. Hornaday, once a professional hunter and now 
the taxidermist attached to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, that they are fast clearing the country of all but 
human life. Railways have brought the great game 
regions of the continent within easy distance of New 
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York ; the machine-gun has made the ‘ great American 
duffer ° the equal of Daniel Boone and Colonel Crockett 
and La Longue Carabine ; and where some eighteen or 
twenty years back there were millions of bison there is 
now not one. ‘Those prodigious herds were slaughtered 
for their pelts and tongues, or for the mere pleasure of 
slaughter ; and now a buffalo-robe costs many dollars, 
and to shoot a bison is a pastime far beyond the 
means of millionaires. Mr. Hornaday gives the prong- 
horned antelope at most ten years ; the Rocky Mountain 
goat is as good as gone; the elk, with his majestic 
head and antlers, is fast following the bison ; they are 
already offering as much as seventy-five dollars for the 
‘ trophies’ of the moose, and in twenty years or so he will 
be as completely of the past as the dodo himself, there 
being not more than a hundred and fifty of his kind in 
all the length and breadth of the States. It is every- 
where the same detestable story of human folly hand- 
in-hand with human greed ; it is everywhere demon- 
strated that the legend of the golden-egged goose is 
really the most pertinent of parables. Mr. Hornaday 
once met a man engaged in selling for a dollar a-piece 
the skins of four-and-thirty fawns, not one of them over 
three weeks old. Why he didn’t kill this enterprising 
sportsman he omits to explain. There is a certain com- 
fort in the reflection that perhaps he did, but prefers 
to let bygones be bygones. This miscreant and _ his 
kind are called ‘ grangers, it appears : they are a sort of 
amateur butchers, and kill whatever they see, no matter 
whether they want it or not. They remind us of cer- 
tain darlings of our own: those buxom fishermen who 
discovered the Silver Pits, where the sole had bred for 
centuries, and in a dozen years exhausted what had 
seemed the inexhaustible ; those gallant oyster-mongers 
who contrived to absolutely clean the Forth of what Mr. 
Sala would call ‘ the toothsome bivalve.” Seal and wal- 
rus and whale—for all these, too, extermination and the 
way of the great auk are well in sight. ‘ Fruits fail, 
and love dies, and time ranges, but the killing instinct 
is incapable of death, and it seems certain that the 
time is at hand when the earth will be left to men and 
cats ; and while the true sportsman restricts himself to 
Irish politicians and the practitioners of the New Jour- 
nalism, the amateur will go forth and pot his kind or 
anything on two legs he may encounter. 

To some such consummation, for the rest, it is only 
fair to note that the great American nation is fast 
tending already. In 1889 the great American nation 
was sportsmanlike enough to be credited with three 
thousand five hundred cases of what is now called 
murder. Of these a good three hundred were the 
work of the sporting instinct disguised as jealousy ; 
something like a hundred and twenty are set down to 
the same passion masquerading in the defence of law 
and order; while over fifteen hundred are stated— 
(more legitimately)—to have been the outcome of it 
when engaged in pretending to be interested in ‘ quar- 
rels.. The martyrs—(by hanging)—for righteousness’ 
sake were only ninety-eight, which seems to show that 
public opinion is very much on the side of the New 
Sportsmanship : a theory which is strongly confirmed 
by the statement that Judge Lynch’s bag for the season 
is reckoned at a hundred and seventy-five head, in- 
cluding ninety-five negroes and three women. This 
is as much as to say that the Law, being administered 
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by sportsmen either actual or potential, is rapidly being 
ruddied o'er with the hale cast of sport; while Judge 
Lynch’s record may well be accepted as a proof that 
the sporting instinct has perceived the uses of the 
legal superstition. Both are practical gains; and it is 
with the deepest interest that we shall wait the develop- 
ment of each. 

It is a pleasant fact that a hundred and eighty-two 
prominent citizens were bagged by highwaymen ‘ in the 
pursuit of what The St. James's is pleased to call ‘ their 
nefarious trade”; while prominent citizens are credited 
with the removal from the sporting world of seventy- 
seven highwaymen. A pleasant fact, we say ; for it ap- 
pears to indicate that while we in the ruined East are 
tending fast in the direction of Socialism—which is, 
being interpreted, the conversion of society into one 
immense chain-gang of uncriminal and dreary convicts; 
with uniforms and public kitchens and state nurseries, 
and neither art nor privacy—they in the bountiful 
infinite West are still bent upon the realisation of 
romance and the preference of the individual to the 
community. ‘Truly there is a blessed refreshment in 
the thought ; and one considers the possibility of such 
a spectacle as that of the members of ‘ Camp 20 
hunted for their life with (it may be owned) a certain 


* being 


cheerfulness. 





THE GERMAN ELECTIONS. 


JE know three things already for certain about 

the German general election, though we do not 

as yet know either their intrinsic or their relative im- 
portance. The Reichstag will be more completely 
broken than before into minute subdivisions of parties ; 
the casting vote will be in the hands of the Centre— 
that is of the Roman Catholics; the Social Demo- 
crats have gained immensely in power. <A fourth fact 
is also worth noting, and it is the return for Alsace- 
Lorraine of four deputies who do not belong to the pro 
testor party but to one of those which do at least, how- 
ever much they may differ in ideas and policy, accept 
the German Empire as their country. It is at least 
some consolation to the wiser Germans to whom the 
result of the election cannot well be admirable, to know 
that the annexed provinces are beginning to grow to 
the empire. In another generation or two the process 
of grafting may be complete. 
this hopeful point is concealed by much else, and in the 
first place by the amazing confusion of parties in the 
Reichstag. 


to coherent action can be expected in a House split up 


For a moment, however, 


One looks and wonders how any approach 


in this fashion:—Conservatives, 52; Free Conservatives, 
16; National Liberals, 16; Centre or Clericals, 90; 
Freisonnige, 20; and Social. Democrats, 21. So much 
for those who were returned by last Monday. 'To-day’s 
ballot will increase some of these numbers and alter 
their relative proportions. Besides we have not men- 
tioned the curious kite’s-tail of Poles and other odds 
and ends that every Reichstag drags after it. The 
ballot and the kite’s-tail will not alter the fact that 
the Reichstag must needs consist of jarring atoms very 
capable of obstruction, but by the nature of things 


incapable of combined work except under external 
pressure. 
This much lies on the surface. What lies below is less 
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easy toread. Ifthe Reichstag could be left to itself the 
speedy result would be confusion and the domination 
of the fiercest of its groups. But the Reichstag wil] 
not be left to itself. ‘There is the Emperor to be con- 
sidered, and Prince Bismarck, who is a great originating 
political force apt to manifest himself in unexpected 
ways. We shall see what they will do with this strange 
Parliament House of theirs. In the meantime one poli- 
tical lesson is to be learned from thereturns of the 
polls. It is this: that the parties which have suffered 
least from the victories of the Social Democrats are 
the Conservatives and the Centre—that is to say, the 
The Social 
Democrats have grown fat by feeding on the middle-class 
Liberals and tes half-hearted ‘popul: ur’ parties. The 
fact ought to surprise nobody. 
namely, that opposition to 
anarchical proposals is much the more likely to be success- 
ful when it is based on respect for historical institutions 
or on religious grounds. 


country gentlemen and the Church of Rome. 


It is only a confirma- 
tion of an old experience : 


The bourgeois Liberal who is 
profuse in offers of sympathy to the ‘ people’ and asks 
them to follow him in order that they 
something agreeable to themselves is easily outbid by 
the still more ‘popular’ orator. The jeering view of 
the situation is that Cleon is always overbid by the 


may obtain 


sausage-seller. ‘The more moderate and equally true 
way of putting it is that if you tell the people that 
their duty is to consult only what they think their 
interests, and you yourself are a middle-class Liberal 
to whom the people are mainly valuable as a weapon 
against an aristocracy or a vigorous monarchical super- 
stition, it is lable to happen to you that the people 
takes your advice, and rejects your help, on the ground 
that you are an inferior kind of aristocrat and subor- 
dinate support of monarchy who is seeking his own 
interest. It is the natural end of the Girondin. 

The victory of the Social Democrats—who have 
sprung from a mere handful to the position of third 
if not second strongest party in the chamber—is some- 
what startling no doubt. But of this it is particularly 
necessary to remember that its meaning is not beyond 
doubt. We think that without being unduly optimistic, 
one may conclude that it does not mean all that Herren 
Bebel and Liebknecht would like to make it mean. ‘To 
a large extent it is due, we take it, to the very cause we 
have ‘hinted at above : the desire of the workman with 
a vote to stand up for himself. He has been told on all 
hands that his vote is given him for his good, and that 
Not irrationally he 
believes a doctrine so attractive to the natural man. 
He looks about for the person who seems most his 


he ought to be made comfortable. 


friend, and votes for him. That person for the time 
being is the Social Democrat, who offers not palliatives 
and the Prince do but a 


He gets the vote as a matter of 


to misery as the Emperor 
land of Cockayne. 
course, but it does not follow that all who vote for 
him either understand his ideas, or are prepared to help 
him confiscate all ‘the means of production” and put 
them into the hands of the State—or rather of the 
undefined something which is to take the place of the 
State. For the rest, long before it comes to that there 
would be the Emperor to alee ul with, and the army, whic ‘bh 
would be used unmercifully and with the very hearty 
approval of all those who have not voted for the Social 
Democrats. 
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MARRIAGE AND SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


JT is reported that the Imperial Government has, at 
I the second time of asking, consented to the bill 
yassed by the Legislature of Victoria altering in a 
sufficiently drastic manner the lawrelating to divorce. 
It is further reported that the envoys who came from 
Victoria to press the wishes of the Colony on the 
Government at home are much elated by the success of 
their persuasive endeavours. ‘There is nothing to be 
surprised at in either circumstance. If the Government 
were a single individual, and if it took a reasonable view 
of the situation (which it probably does), and if it were 
minded to address the colonists of Victoria with com- 
plete candour, and lay before them unreservedly its 
entire views upon the question it had to decide, it would 
probably have expressed itself pretty much to the fol- 
lowing effect :— 

‘You gentlemen in Australia are allowed to govern 
yourselves by representative institutions. ‘That is be- 
cause we do not think it worth while to try to govern 
you or get you governed in any other way—assuming 
that we should like to do so, which we do not admit. 
Among other matters which you are called upon to 
regulate for yourselves is the law of marriage. Hitherto 
you have kept it much the same as ours, and now you 
propose to make a revolutionary alteration in it. As 
to the exact details of the law relating to divorce on 
account of conjugal offences, that is a matter of no 
great importance. Our principle is that marriage may 
be judicially dissolved when certain of such offences are 
proved to have taken place. ‘To that you agree. Just 
what offence will do to secure a dissolution of marriage 
is a detail about which we should never think it worth 
while to interfere with any arrangements you might 
propose to make. 

* By your present bill, however, you go far beyond 
details, and attack—not to say demolish—that principle 
of permanence which is the core and kernel of marriage 
as it is understood in England and established by Eng- 
lish law. You propose to permit divorce independently 
of any conjugal offence, simply on the ground that both 
parties to the marriage have changed their minds and 
have kept them changed for a substantial but not very 
long period, and have at the beginning and end of that 
period expressed their common wish to be separated. In 
three words, you propose to make the marriage con- 
tract revocable at the pleasure of both parties—not in 
a hurry or with disgusting levity, but still substanti- 
ally and really revocable. Now, that is wholly and 
absolutely opposed to the whole polity of England and 
to the view of marriage which we in England consider 
civilised, We hold, as we have always held, that for 
the benefit of women mainly, and therefore for that of 
both sexes, it is right that marriage should be perma- 
nent and indissoluble except in case of matrimonial 
offences. We have gone so far as to admit the excep- 
tion, and it is the furthest we can go. Exclusiveness and 
permanence : those are the two essential attributes of 
that kind of resolution on the part of a man and woman 
to live together which we call matrimony. You propose 
to impair one of them, and therefore the effect of your 
bill, in our judgment, is to abolish marriage properly so 
called, and to substitute for it an gnstitution which we 
should describe as legitimatised,concubinage. 
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‘That is the proposal to which for the second time 
you seek our assent. The first time we withheld our 
assent ; the second time we give it. We do so on this 
ground. It is your affair, not ours. We deliberately 
hindered you from carrying out your intention once ; 
we shall not do so again. We did as much as we could, 
and as much as we were bound to do, to save you from 
yourselves, and your women from your reform. We 
gave you a year in which to deliberate. You have de- 
liberated, and you are in the same mind. Be it so. We 
did not give you parliamentary government for nothing. 
Your statute vitally concerns you, but it cannot hurt 
us. We have acknowledged in general that you are 
grown men, fit to manage your own affairs. We can- 
not now treat you as children. The responsibility has 
been yours, and it is you that will bear the conse- 
quences, not we. You wish to substitute for marriage 
a casual and voluntary connection. Perhaps you are 
right, and if so you and your women will reap the ad- 
vantage. We think you are wrong, and if that is so 
your women and you will suffer. We have given prac- 
tical effect to our opinion, but it is for you to deter- 
mine. Have it your own way. 





THE NEW EDUCATION CODE. 
HE new Code and Instructions to H.M. Inspectors 
of Schools which have just been issued by the 
Scottish Education Department mark an epoch in the 
development of the system of State Education in this 
country. It is not the arrangements as to relief of 
fees (which are as old as August last) that invest them 
with this peculiar importance. It is that they bid fair 
practically to revolutionise the much criticised and much 
abused principles on which the parliamentary grant has 
hitherto been distributed, and to do this in a direction 
to which all educationists have looked longingly, if also 
somewhat despairingly, for years past: namely, that 
of relaxing the cast-iron rigidity of the code and of 
the standards it establishes, so as to give more scope 
for the energy and initiative of each particular body of 
school managers and even of individual schoolmasters. 
Of course *‘ My Lords” of the Scottish Education De- 
partment do nothing in haste, and * They” are careful to 
impress upon H.M. Inspectors and all who may read 
their instructions that they are proceeding step by step 
and strictly in the line of changes already made in 
recent years. There is obviously a point beyond which 
the admission of diversity of teaching would impair that 
guarantee of thoroughness and sound efficiency which 
it is the prime duty of the department to afford on 
behalf of the national system. But it is not less obvious 
that to crush out the sense of local responsibility, as 
the rigid system affected by *‘ My Lords’ in the past 
tends to do, is the surest means of reducing education 
to mere schooling, and depriving the schools of the 
sympathy and ultimately of the confidence of those 
who as managers or as parents are most directly in- 
terested in them. The new code is a remarkable at- 

tempt at hitting the mean between extremes. 

It is now some years since in the lower classes in 
board schools H.M. Inspectors were relieved of the 
necessity once imposed on them of examining each 
individual scholar. This is the precedent which *‘ My 
Lords” have now followed in the case of the upper 
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standards. ‘The experiment of examining the class as 
a whole so as to test the efficacy of the methods used 
(whatever these may be), and the extent to which the 
intelligence of the pupils is aroused by them, has been 
found to work well generally, and in particular has been 
found not to impair the returns of efficiency from the 
upper standards after these have been reached by pupils 
trained under the less rigorous system which the new 
method of examination in the lower classes rendered 
feasible. One sentence in the new instructions to H.M. 
Inspectors indicates so clearly the spirit in which the 
revised code is conceived as to be worth quoting in full. 
‘Where My Lords are satisfied that the aim of the 
school is good, and that its methods are well adapted 
and successfully pursued towards realising that aim ; 
where, further, your inspection convinces you that the 
intelligence of the children is kept in full activity, and 
that the training given them places them in possession 
of the essential branches of elementary education, and 
trains their faculties in such a way as to prepare them 
practically for the duties of life, My Lords will not re- 
quire that you should carry the individual test further 
than may be necessary as a safeguard against inefficiency.” 
School managers may in future, with the sanction of ‘My 
Lords, alter,add to, or take away from the school course, 
and participation in the Parliamentary grant is to depend 
not simply on the number of passes—mechanical results 
of mechanical methods—but rather upon the general 
efficiency and management of each school as an educa- 
tional instrument, regard being had to the particular 
objects in view in each case, and to the nature of the 
material which each school has to deal with. In a 
word, method is to be substituted for routine. And 
further, while the fixed grant is to be increased, the 
grant on examination is to be diminished so as to re- 
present no more than the difference found to exist in 
general efficiency between school and school. 

These changes affect in a very special manner the 
position of two classes of public servants—H.M. In- 
spectors and the elementary schoolmasters—on whom the 
first of these new and rather trying responsibilities is 
placed. They will often be called upon to exercise the 
soundest discretion in discouraging specious views, even 
It will not always be an 
easy thing for an Inspector to decide on recommending 
against grants being allowed in cases where with the 
best intentions and with infinite pains a teacher has 
done his level best on"a system which the good sense 
of an Inspector condemns as unpractical; and it will 
often be necessary to damp the hopes of assiduous 
school managers by insisting on a sustained standard 
of accuracy, which is the thing most likely to suffer 
under the new arrangements. On the other hand, 
that much-abused public servant the board school 
teacher will for the first time have a chance of show- 
ing what is in him. It is here that the greatest ad- 
vantage of the new system lies. The teacher will no 
longer be a machine set to accomplish a definite me- 
chanical process: he will have his hands free—more or 
less—to adapt his curriculum and his methods to the 
resources at his command and to the real requirements 
of the children who come to him. With increased 
responsibility will come greater sympathy with and 
respect for the elementary schoolmaster’s work and his 
position : the result cannot but be to improve the per- 


in repressing enthusiasm. 
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sonnel of his profession. On the whole the best re. 
sults are to be expected from the new code. It isa step 
all in the right direction, and ‘My Lords” are to be 
highly congratulated upon making it. 


THE LOST BOOKS OF—— ! 


. KE have not received from Mr. Parnell and the 

officers of the Land League the assistance we 
were entitled to expect in the investigation of the Land 
League accounts.” This sentence is a stately judicial 
euphemism for the plain fact that Mr. Parnell and his 
confederates wilfully and deliberately withheld the truth 
from the Commission appointed by Parliament to in- 
quire into the proceedings of the League. Already the 
general conclusions of the Commissioners’ Report are 
finding their way to all classes of the public. The forth- 
coming publication in a cheap and accessible form of the 
Report itself will be an immense gain, and to general 
knowledge will be added precise and detailed infor. 
mation vouched for by a tribunal which its severest 
critics acknowledge to have been a model of im- 
partialitv. It may safely be said that when the 
text of the Report comes to be closely studied, no 
portion of it will be more certain to attract the atten- 
tion and to arouse the indignation of law-abiding men 
than the passage quoted above. Over and over again 
we have been told that the promoters of a constitutional 
agitation desired nothing more than a full, fair, and 
At last an in- 
vestigation is actually commenced, and what happens? 
We see a party, acting under the advice of the ablest 
counsel at the English Bar, come into court with appa- 
rently no other object than to prevent the tribunal from 
performing the function for which it was appointed. 
For years the Land League and the National League 
have been at work. 
exist. 


free investigation of their proceedings. 


The records of its operations 
The Judges say that there is evidence of letters 
in ‘sackfuls, of books by the ‘ van-load.”. Where are 
those letters ? where those books? Letters, it is true, 
were produced in Court: a few documents which, de- 
spite the vigilance of the Parnellite leaders, had come 
to the light of day and were before the Commission. 
Even this small instalment is, however, enough to en- 
able the judges to estimate the character of the ordi- 
nary correspondence of the League. They learn enough 
from them to be able to say that ‘the respondents — 
that is Mr. Parnell, M.P., and his friends—‘ did make 
payments to compensate persons who had been injured 
in the commission of crime.” To pay your murderer or 
moonlighter after the event is obviously a wise policy: 
you are at least certain that you have got value for 
your money. But the letters produced were but a few 
samples saved from the bulk. Where are the others‘ 
They have been deliberately withheld. And what is 
indubitable is that so far as the Parnellites could hinder 
or thwart the cause of justice they have done so. 

But perhaps even more important than the corre- 
spondence is the question of the accounts. ‘The Com- 
missioners state that ‘it is not proved’ that the Parnel- 
lites paid money for the commission of crime, or that 
they aided criminals to escape from justice. It is true 
that it is ‘not proved.’ Every business man and every 


man of common sense knows that the only methods of 
proving the payment of money are the testimony of 
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the parties or the written evidences of the transaction. 
That the parties themselves should supply the evidence 
is from the nature of the case improbable. To de- 
clare oneself guilty of felony of a particularly base 
kind would obviously be inexpedient. But if the 
arties are silent the written records remain. Yes, 
undoubtedly they do remain. On unimpeachable evi- 
dence they exist at this moment, and might have 
been produced. They were not produced. And why? 
Because Mr. Parnell himself forbade their production ; 
because Mr. Parnell’s own private secretary and Mr. 
-arnell’s paid treasurer (since absconded) conspired to 
remove them from the reach of justice. On these points 
the Commissioners are explicit. They say: ‘In the 
course of the inquiry into the accounts of the League it 
appeared that after February, 1881, Egan kept an ac- 
count in Paris at the bank of Messrs. Monro and Co. 
We appointed a commission to examine the books in 
Paris, but Messrs. Monro declined to allow them to be 
seen. . . . We therefore requested Mr. Parnell to give 
authority to Messrs. Monro to produce the accounts 
relating to the Land League. This he refused to do... . 
We have therefore been deprived of evidence upon 
the question how the moneys of the Land League were 
expended in the years 1881 and 1882.’ And again: 
‘Mr. Egan, the active treasurer of the and League, 
fearing arrest, proceeded to Paris early in February, 1881, 
taking some of the Land League books with him, and 
on the suppression of the Land League on the 18th 
October, 1881, ‘ most of the books were removed to 
London by Messrs. Campbell, M.P., and P. J. Sheridan.’ 
Now there is a double significance about these facts. 
Not only is it proved to demonstration that the re- 
moval of the books and documents was the deliberate 
act of the leaders of the party, but it is made manifest 
that we must read the statement of the Commissioners 
with regard to the subsidising of crime by the light of 
these facts. ‘It is not proved, we are told, the Parnellites 
paid for the commission of crime. But it is proved that, 
having failed to account for the expenditure of no less 
than £100,000 which passed through their hands, they 
dare not let in the light upon the operations in the 
course of which this immense sum was disbursed. Above 
all, it should be noted that the period for which the 
accounts are wholly wanting is the years 1880 and 1881. 
What is the peculiar feature of these two years as they 
stand in the annals of Parnellism ? It is a plain one. 
They are par excellence the period of crime. ‘The Land 
League spent £100,000 for which it refuses to account. 
The date of the expenditure shows the high-water 
mark of Land League ascendancy as recorded in the 
calendar of murder and outrage. We do not know— 
Mr. Parnell has taken particular care that we shall not 
know—to whom the Land League money went. But 
we do know that in 1880 there were 2589 and in 1881 
4439 cases of agrarian crime recorded. When we re- 
member that the invariable characteristic of Land 
League outrage is that it is undertaken to make or to 
avoid the payment of money, the full significance of these 
facts becomes apparent. An average of twelve crimes 
a day the whole year through stands to the credit of 
the Land League in 1881. We know that the criminals 
were paid by the Land League, ‘ indiscriminately ° paid, 
after they had done their work. Whether they were 
paid before they undertook is ‘not proved’: we can 
only guess. But once more we must ask who got that 
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£100,000 ? how was it spent ? where are the bills and 
vouchers ? where are the receipts? And to all these 
questions we must again reply in the words of the Com- 
missioners : ‘ We have not received from Mr. Parnell 
and the officers of the Land League the assistance we 
were entitled to expect.” 


THE LAST SURRENDER. 

HE recent history of the great Liberal Party is, if 

nothing else, at least symmetrical. In 1882 there 

was the Kilmainham Treaty, in 1886 there was the 

surrender to Mr. Parnell, and now in 1890 there is the 

New Concordat. ‘The policy which has dictated all 

these achievements in shame is a policy of self-interest 

alone. Its authors stoop to conquer: they truckle, 

therefore they are. It is time to consider the inevi- 

table outcome of such practical immorality, and to 
take such action as we may. 

The history of Ireland may be divided into three 
periods : there was the time of anarchy ; there was the 
time of Protestant ascendancy; and since Catholic 
emancipation and still more completely since the dises- 
tablishment of the Irish Church there has been the time 
of no ascendancy but that of the law. It has now been 
placed beyond the reach of doubt that the sole end of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Irish policy is the establishment in Ireland 
of a new—to wita—Roman Catholic ascendancy. It is no 
purpose of ours to trade in any way upon the sentiment 
of religious animosity. For Roman Catholics as a sec- 
tion of the Christian community none in his senses will 
express or feel any sentiments but those of sympathy 
and respect; but in regard to Roman Catholicism as a 
ruling factor, the dominant political force in Ireland, 
the people of Britain must think and speak and feel in 
very different terms, and to a very different end. The 
watchword of Britain has been individual liberty ; the 
watchword of Rome as a political foree—and a poli- 
tical force Rome always will be when it can—has been 
obedience to ecclesiasticism. This is history; and in 
the teeth of history and experience Mr. Gladstone has 
undertaken and Mr. Morley has solemnly ratified the 
bargain to make the Roman hierarchy the premier 
political force in Ireland. Mr. Gladstone wants to be 
back in office, and believes that the Irish vote will en- 
sure his return; Mr. Morley is anxious to be of the 
party, and agrees with his venerated leader ; and the 
two fanatics—the Churchman and the ‘chartered 
agnostic ’-—go forth arm-in-arm as jauntily and with 
as little sense of humiliation as if the end of their 
journey were not Canossa but Brighton. 

The facts of this disgraceful condescension may be 
stated very briefly. ‘There was a debate in the House 
of Commons on Friday of last week on the subject of 
free education for England, in which the Irish mem- 
bers took no part. Mr. Morley spoke, and promised 
that if the ‘party which he represented were in power 
free education would be given subject to the following 
conditions: to wit, Church of England, Wesleyan, Bap- 
tist, and all other Protestant schools should not receive 
and should be incapable of receiving any grant from 
Government, while Roman Catholic (as a sop to public 
opinion of the driest remainder biscuit on hand he 
kindly added Jewish) schools should be entitled to as 
much public money as they could earn. This state- 
ment was followed at once by a speech from Mr. Sexton 
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in which he pledged his party to the support of Mr. 
Morley’s most scandalous proposal. In other words, 
Mr. Morley, that same Mr. Morley whose opinion 
(as Mr. Lilly has shown) of the Romish Church is 
that it is the Accursed Thing, and whose sole apparent 
purpose hitherto has been the ruin thereof—has pro- 
posed in the House of Commons the disestablishment 
and disendowment of all English Protestant schools, 
the establishment of purely secular schools in their 
place, and the endowment out of public moneys of all 
Roman Catholic schools which now exist, or which ever 
afterwards may be caused to exist. Time and again, and 
from every possible coignof vantage—press and platform 
and magazine and book—has Mr. Morley denounced, 
contemned, and scoffed at religious organisations in 
general and the Church of Rome in particular ; and this 
same apostle of free-thought, having done his utmost 
for years to keep up that cry of écrasez Tinfiime with 
which he would fain extinguish both church and creed, 
now comes briskly on as the patron of priestcraft. For 
years, too, he has posed—(in the teeth of his own 
record)—as the one consistent Gladstonian in all the 
ranks of Gladstonism; now he has gone the way of 
the rest, and deliberately descended to the level of Sir 
William Harcourt. 
votes ! 
and disastrous the effect of evil communication upon 





And all for five-and-eighty Irish 
So cheap has conscience come to be ; so speedy 


good morals ! 

The one pleasant fact in the whole scandalous busi- 
ness is that the new move on the part of men hungering 
for office, and careless of all but the salaries that signify 
success, is on the face of it as bad a blunder as 
even they have ever made. Plainly, Mr. Morley has 
over-reached himself. He rested his case on an alleged 
analogy to matters in Scotland—an analogy which has 
since been conclusively shown to be grossly misleading ; 
he omitted to mention that, as Mr. Chamberlain has 
pointed out, the change would cost the community a 
very great deal of money ; and—above all—he forgot 
the Nonconformists. Now, the Nonconformists have 
borne much for the sake of the great Liberal Party ; 
but they are not ‘ philosophical, they have not 
learned to be indifferent to all creeds alike, their faith 
is still a chief part of life to them, and this open 
attack on it is more than their Gladstonism will 
endure. The bargain is too flagrant, the cheat too 
scandalous and unblushing. Attempts have been made 
to connect the surrender speech with a conversation 
between Mr. Morley and Mr. 'T. P. O'Connor ; but all 
such attempts are superfluous. The silence of the 
Irish members, Mr. Morley’s bid for their own and their 
co-religionists’ support, and the immediate and effusive 
gratitude of their spokesmen are facts which need no 
gloss. ‘The most faithful and the hardest tried of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Welsh and English followers have had their 
eyes unsealed ; and if blind they remain, it is simply 
because they do not choose to see. In all its hideous 
lack of principle, in all its brazen rejection of the 
opinions and the promises of the past, in all its base 
and mercenary nudity the last surrender stands revealed 
to them, and the essence of it is that they and theirs 
have been trafficked over to their ancient enemy like so 
many sheep to the butcher. If they bore it they would 
be worthy of their place in Mr. Morley’s esteem ; but 
they will not. 
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MODERN MEN. 
SIR JAMES HANNEN. 
N idealist once conceived the idea of devising for pur. 
poses of advertisement a picture of a judge in wig, 
bands, and gown, enjoying a cup of Somebody's Something. 
Of course the innuendo was that the ideal judge could be 
relied upon for an ideally correct judgment of the merits 
of the advertised food at least as safely as any other 
possible individual. Therefore the idealist proceeded to 
educe out of his inner consciousness and notions of the 
fitness of things, modified by whatever amount of know 
ledge of the world he may have had, a picture of what 
he thought a judge ought to look like. The result bore 
a distinct, though not very close, resemblance to Sir 
James Hannen, and was not in the least like any other 
member of Her Majesty’s High Court of Justice in Eng. 
land. ‘ Here is an ideal judge,’ is the first vague impres- 
sion which would affect the mind of an intelligent stranger 
who happened to walk into a Court where Sir James 
Hannen was presiding ; and that impression would be- 
come deeper if he happened to hear Sir James ‘ de- 
cline to accede to an application,’ deliver a considered 
judgment, sum up a case to a jury, or commit some im- 
pertinent fellow for contempt. He is one of the few men 
who can deliver himself of an expression such as that just 
quoted without the grandiloquence of the phraseology 
seeming otherwise than exactly what the occasion re- 
quired. 

For some years prior to 1868 Mr. Hannen occupied 
the laborious and responsible position of Standing Junior 
Counsel to the Treasury, which is always held by some 
stuff-gownsman of the most solid and universally admitted 
legal attainments—one whose opinion is nearly sure to be 
right, who will never be daunted by the most complicated 
and repulsive questions of law, and who when he has 
earned his promotion will make an obviously competent 
judge. . The holder of it is called by plain men ‘the 
Attorney-General’s Devil.’ It is singular to remember 
that Sir James Hannen was spoken of as the ‘devil’ 
during an important part of his career. In 1868 he be- 
came a judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and his ap- 
pointment was universally acclaimed as excellent. Some 
two vears later he succeeded Sir Cresswell Cresswell as 
judge of the Divorce Court, being the third and last of the 
eminent persons who held that now extinct office. Here, 
again, it was admitted by all that the peculiar sobriety and 
dignity of his manners and the solidity and strength of his 
character seemed to indicate him as the man providen- 
tially appointed for the particular post in question, and 
more than justified his selection. Finally, the march of 
time and the Judicature Acts converted him into the 
President of the Probate, Divorce, and Admiralty Divi- 
sion of the High Court, and caused him, in the words of 
the learned professor of law who alone of men has ever 
dared to make a joke about him in public, ‘ to preside 
over the other’ member of that Division. 

A countenance grave to austerity, a voice of majestic 
calm, an utterance of solemn dignity, and an extraor- 
dinary faculty of putting all the points of a case in the 
fewest words, and yet those which leave the least doubt 
about the matter: these are the distinctive judicial attri 
He is never frivolous oF 
It is not his practice to 


butes of Sir James Hannen. 
commonplace on the bench. 
make jokes, but you are aware that he could if he chose, 
and that if he did they would be as grave and almost 
as good as those of the immortal Gibbon. In his Court 
there It is so orderly that its 
condition bears some resemblance to that of a well-con- 
ducted church. 


is order—real order. 


When a barrister unaccustomed to divorce 
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practice has to appear before the President, if he is wise 
he seeks the friendly offices of some of the small band 
of regular practitioners in that Court who know Sir 
James Hannen and whom Sir James Hannen knows. 
Then he makes his observations as compendiously, as 
briefly, as quietly, in as sober and business-like a manner 
—in. short, as much like the President—as he can. He 
produces the right evidence in the right order, and all goes 
as comfortably as a church clock. If he errs in any par- 
ticular his error is brought home to him with a swiftness 
and sharpness that he will not readily forget. There 
could hardly be a greater contrast than the judicial 
manner of Sir James Hannen and that of Mr. Justice 
Butt, who, in spite of being presided over by his 
senior colleague, contrives to be very nearly as bad a judge 
in divorcee cases, and that both in form and substance, 
as his President is a good one. Of course it has fallen to 
the lot of Sir James Hannen to preside over an immense 
number of show cases, and to be constantly in the news- 
papers. It is an essentially astonishing fact, though every- 
body accepts it as a matter of course, that in some twenty 
years of such business no hostile comment upon his treat- 
ment of any particular case has ever been publicly made. 
Such masterpieces of forensic art as his judgment in 
Durham y. Durham and his summing-up in Crawford v. 
Crawford (the Queen's Proctor showing cause) have rarely 
been heard by the present generation. The latter 
especially was typical of Sir James Hannen at his best. 
The case had lasted a week ; it was summed up in about 
three hours. Not a point in the evidence on either side 
was omitted ; on no point could the inference proper to 
be drawn have been more forcibly or more tersely ex- 
pressed. In that charge Sir James showed that he can do 
what hardly any one can—drive an argument home with- 
out repeating it. This is really the most surprising of his 
faculties. 

When Sir James Hannen was appointed to the odious 
and wearisome task of presiding over the Special Commis- 
sion the general observation was that at least justice would 
be done. It is probable that he excessively disliked the 
task. Judges resent being taken away from their proper 
work for more than a short time. They have to render a 
special public service gratis, and it is necessarily something 
of a kind with which they are not so familiar as they are 
with the daily practice of the Courts. This reluctance to 
be something different from judges showed itself at the 
very outset of the proceedings of the Commission. They 
declined to be a Commission of Inquiry. They were 
judges and would not be prosecutors. The parties should 
conduct the litigation, and they would ‘ hear and deter- 
mine’ (which the statute did not direct them to do). 
Thus they entirely frustrated the object which Parliament 
had had in its mind, and rendered inevitable the large 
proportion of ‘ not proved’ in the report to ‘proved’ and 
‘disproved.’ Then they declined to be hurried. They never 
sat except during the legal sittings. They never sat more 
than four days a week. Whenever any one asked for an 
adjournment they adjourned, and seldom for less than a 
fortnight. The consequence was that when they resumed 
their sittings after the Long Vacation they had sat on no 
more than one hundred and twenty days, although upwards 
of a year had elapsed since their first meeting to hear the 
‘ase. Then they declined to assert themselves as against 
persons who committed contempt of court in a way which 
would be absolutely disastrous if their proceedings had 
any authority as a precedent. When Mr. W. O’Brien 
published an article denouncing them as a partial and 
corrupt tribunal, and upon an application to commit him 
justified his publication in a speech that was remarkably 
impudent even for him, Sir James Hannen declared that 
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a serious contempt of court had been committed, that it 
was much to be deplored, and that he did hope nobody 
would do so any more. This was pitiable weakness, and 
Sir James Hannen is not weak when his heart is in his 
work. Again, when the President ordered Mr. Timothy 
Harrington to be silent, and Mr. Harrington—apparently 
intending no sort of disrespect, but bond fide unaware that 
when a judge gives a peremptory order it ought to be 
immediately obeyed—went on prosing as if nothing had 
happened, the Court was immediately adjourned ; and in- 
stead of Mr. Harrington promptly disappearing from the 
Court, it was the President and his colleagues who disap- 
peared from the astonished gaze of Mr. Harrington. That 
the President sent to gaol in a spirited manner a person 
who declared himself to be a liar—(in his proof: not in 
Parliament)—and that he presided with brilliant impar- 
tiality throughout, every one is agreed; but he made it 
apparent that he did not like doing it, and would not do 
more than he was obliged. 

The Report, from a literary point of view, is a curious 
document. It seems to be mainly the work of the Presi- 
dent, but none of it actually written by him. It is, to say 
the truth, sloppily written (and printed, but that is natural) 
and spelt. It contains both ‘moneys’ and ‘monies,’ of 
which the latter, though wrong, is common. Worse than 
that, it has not only ‘ journeys’ but ‘ journies’—a horror 
worthy only of New York printers ; and it contains some 
very indifferent English. But the matter is Sir James 
Hannen’s. In about three-quarters of a page he explains 
with a brevity, clearness, and exhaustiveness all his own 
that it is not proved up to the standard of a criminal con- 
viction that the funds of the Land League were used to 
pay fees to the sort of people described in old plays as 
‘ first ruffian’ or ‘ second murderer, but that the evidence 
as to how those funds were spent is so-and-so, and that 
if you can bring yourself to believe that in fact no part of 
them was spent as aforesaid—well, you may believe it. 
The blot on the Report, as every one is beginning to recog- 
nise, is the ‘summary.’ It consists simply of the short 
paragraph at the end of the discussion of each charge, 
stating the ‘ finding’ in the fewest words. Unless you 
have read the discussion the finding is almost meaningless. 
When you have read the discussion the finding becomes a 
trenchant and luminous statement of the most remarkable 
character. You see then that each word of it means 
something, and that it is hardly less significant in its 
What with the un- 
happy ‘summary,’ and the approaching debate, and the 
age of the story, and so forth, far fewer people will read 
the Report all through than ought to read it. But it re- 
mains a most masterly document, and the most remarkable 


omissions than in what it states. 


thing Sir James Hannen ever did or is likely ever to do. 
There are a few other men—even one or two other judges 
—who could have made it equally telling. No one else 


could have made it so short. 


A DIARY IN THE °45. 


Dp" RIES are mostly and justly productions in which 

‘all rights are reserved, for to his diary a man is 
apt to be more outspoken than to any of his friends. Their 
intimate personal quality is their peculiar charm ; and 
though the diary kept in the year 1745 by Mr. John Camp- 
bell, ‘ writer in Edinburgh,’ was more a business man’s than 
anything else, it affords not uninteresting glimpses of the 
life of a quiet citizen in slippery times when men drank 
ambiguous toasts to the King and ministers said ambiguous 
prayers for him. Mr. John Campbell became first cashier of 
the Royal Bank in July of the famous '45, and his diary— 
as we have it—-opens on September 14th, when the Prince 
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had been in Scotland more than six weeks, and had al- 
ready by his magnetic influence drawn the Highlanders 
to his standard. On the 4th of September the insurgent 
army had reached Perth ; they left it on the 11th, and 
crossed the Forth at the Fords of Frew—the Rubicon 
of the expedition ; and on the 14th Mr. Campbell writes : 
‘On news of the Highland army’s approach all the effects 
of the bank were packed up and partly transported to the 
Castle this night.’ 

The next was a memorable day. Its events hinged 
on the proposal to unite Hamilton’s Dragoons, posted 
near Leith, to Gardiner’s, posted at Corstorphine, so as 
to make a stand at the latter place. The dragoons, how- 
ever, needed infantry to support them ; and it was agreed 
accordingly to send out some of the new-raised volun- 
teers. That morning the ministers were preaching with 
swords at their sides, and the people’s thoughts were pro- 
bably as uncertain and indeterminate as the style of their 
pastors’ costumes. Suddenly, in the middle of service, 
the town fire-bell begins to ring: the minister pauses, 
the people rise, and with one accord they rush out into 
the streets, and are with difficulty persuaded of the fact 
that the bell was ringing to summon the volunteers and 
not to raise an alarm. It wasa bad omen. Meanwhile 
the volunteers fall in in the High Street, and the walls 
ring with their cheers as Hamilton’s Dragoons clatter 
up the street; but no sooner has the dust raised by the 
chargers subsided than they refuse to leave the town, and 
after vain expostulations disperse in confusion. 

Monday the 16th of September was the last day of the 
defence. Mr. Campbell records how he read in his Courant 
that the Highland army were near Edinburgh, and later in 
the day he sees the dragoons from Coltbridge galloping off 
in full fight along the fields where are now Princes Street 
and the New Town. A breathless trooper rides through 
the city shouting exaggerated stories of the size and 
terror of the Highland army, and leaves panic behind 
him. Provost Stewart (who is hereafter tried for high 
treason, though he is incompetent rather than ill-inten- 
tioned) is mobbed, and the culminating scene is at a 
riotous meeting where the air is thick with cries of 
surrender, and a letter from the Prince mysteriously ar- 
rives demanding unconditional capitulation. Then follow 
the unsuccessful midnight deputations to Slateford ; and 
on Tuesday morning, 17th September, the town awakes 
to find that the guard on the walls has been relieved 
by the Highlanders, and that the city is in the hands of 
the Jacobites. 

The entries in the diary for Thursday, Friday, and Satur- 
day of this week contain only the briefest references to 
the battle of Preston, where ‘ Johnnie’ Cope and Gardiner 
were so badly beaten, and the latter honourably fell. We 
are told how Mr. Campbell notified the fighting by express 
messenger to several fugitive Lords of Session, and read 
accounts of the battle in the Courant and the Mercury. 
The church doors remain shut on Sunday, and the diary 
notes the same thing for six Sundays altogether; the 
press and the pulpit are equally silent and afraid. Mean- 
while whoever wants to do bank business is under the 
necessity of coming to Mr. Campbell personally, for all the 
bank effects and books are shut up in the Castle. So long 
as communication between city and citadel is open, Mr. 
Campbell does his best to keep pace with the demands 
upon him; though these frequent errands up the Castle 
slope and down again in those September dog-days would 
have taxed the patience of most. But though business 


is practically suspended, and St. Giles’s on Sundays is as 
silent and deserted as Parliament House had become on 
week-days, the pulse of social life beats much higher than 
usual during the early part of the Pretender’s visit: in 
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fact, until hostilities between him and the Castle begin, 
Beauty and quality combined usually went with Jacobite 
sympathies ; and the Edinburgh ladies become curiously 
partial to white ribbons. It is not wonderful that this 
was so, for the Whigs were square-toed in those days, 
Oysters and porter feasts in dingy and abysmal cellar-shops 
are a very fashionable form of frolic ; and after supper the 
ladies drink brandy or rum-punch, and dance reels with the 
gentlemen and the oyster-women. The writer of our diary, 
however, goes out little,and when he does it is to dine. The 
Earl of Breadalbane was living at this time near the Abbey. 
Here he often entertained John Murray of Broughton, 
who acted as secretary to Prince Charles, and is probably 
entitled to the merit of most of the few wise things the 
Pretender did during his expedition. Mr. Campbell meets 
Murray here repeatedly at dinner ; and though he is too 
much of the canny Scot ever to put anything in his diary 
by way of an observation about the conduct or character 
of those he encounters, he relates one little incident which 
is worth repeating, as showing the value of having a friend 
at court. On the 26th of September he got ‘a letter from 
St. Germains by his servant telling of his bad usage by the 
Highlanders’ (experienced no doubt in the course of a 
looting excursion). ‘In consequence of which I wrote to 
John Murray at Earl Breadalbane’s to get a protection and 
Next day he gets it, and gives Mr. Murray’s ser- 
On the same day a frieze 


pass.’ 
vant 2s. 6d. for bringing it. 
coat for the coming winter is ‘ bespoke at Jas. Stirling's,’ 
and ‘ Niccol’ is ordered to make it. On the 28th (Satur- 
day) he writes to one of the fugitives in the country that 
he had bespoke clothes for him also, ‘ and sent him at same 
time a pound of Bohea tea at Ys. from Jas. Stirling's.’ 
‘Got home 6 new shirts and paid Margt Jack for cam- 
bric and making £1, 10s., whereof £1 formerly lodged 
with Betty for buying the cambric.’ On this Saturday 
the Pretender attempted to cut off communication be- 
tween the Castle and the town, but General Guest 
promptly started firing on the town, and communications 
were re-opened. As the diary hath it: 
the inhabitants moved their families and effects out of 
town all this day. The city being somewhat calmed, 
about 1 o'clock I went down to the Abbey, where all was 
quiet. Dined with Earl Breadalbane and Mr. Murray. 
Returned at 3 in a chair, came home, went to the coffee- 


‘Numbers of 


house : there stay'd till the evening that I came home for 
all the night. Sent messages to L“ Menzies and L* Tin- 
wald’s servants to pacify them as to their fears and to 
several other families of my acquaintance.’ 

During the first week of October the firing from the 
Castle is more or less continuous, and a good few lives are 
All this 
while, however, the diary notes regularly the routine of 
each day :—Business ; John’s Coffee-House for the papers 
and gossip; dinner at two or three in the afternoon; 
letters, bank minutes, and for a change a ‘composure or 


lost in the uppermost houses on the Castle Hill. 


poem’ in the evening ; sometimes, too, such a cosy little 
supper or dinner at the Abbey as the following entry 
chronicles : ‘ Dined with Earl Breadalbane, Miss Boswell, 
Peggy Skene, and John Murray.’ But more often he 
dined at home or at Mrs. Clerk’s—sometimes called 
‘Lucky’ Clerk’s, but more frequently dignified with her 
full legal designation, ‘ Mrs. Clerk’s, vintner.’ Mr. Camp- 
bell always tells when he dined alone, and who dined 
with him if he had company. ‘ Dined s’ or simply ‘ D.S.’ 
is the usual entry: ‘ Dined solus’ he means. In those 
days a bottle of wine seems to have been as necessary 
as one of ink if there was any business of importance to 
be got through ; and it is remarkable that dinner-time 
was sometimes deliberately chosen as a favourable oppor- 
tunity for talking over business affairs. 
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THE THEORY OF HYPNOTISM. 

S we said in a former article, the phenomena of sug- 
° gestion in hypnotism are many and strange, and 
point to a wider and deeper range of possibility in the 
hypnotic faculty than even the wonders of Mesmer or 
the Abbé Faria. To be ready for suggestion the patient 
or subject must be reduced to the extreme or somnambu- 
listic stage. Then the suggestion given may be either for 
immediate curative purpose (as it commonly is in the prac- 
tice of Dr. Charcot and the Paris School, and as recently 
shown by the Rev. Arthur Tooth of Croydon) or for the 
sake of experiment in pathology, psychology, what not. 
Phenomena of the former sort, however, interesting though 
they be, are of far less significance than the phenomena of 
the latter: of less value as indications of the origin of 

hypnotism and as guides to a theory of explanation. 
These pathological and psychological phenomena are 
divided into three chief classes—hypnotic, post-hypnotic, 
and waking—according as they are produced by sugges- 
tion in the hypnotic state, or after the hypnotic state has 
passed, or by suggestion without the intervention of the 
hypnotic sleep. They range through all modes of mani- 
festation and action. Under the first head are the results 
of imaginary medicines and medicaments. The hypnotised 
subject is given a bread pill or a spoonful of clear water ; 
it is suggested to him that he has taken a purgative of 
one kind or another, and—there are purgative effects. In 
this sort, nothing is more interesting than the effects of 
the imaginary vésicatoire. A_ piece of innocent cloth or 
paper—or indeed nothing at all—is applied to the back 
or the chest of a subject ; it is suggested that it is a blister ; 
and forthwith, in natural time and sequence, the skin 
reddens, attenders, and puffs up into an actual blister. 
This remarkable result has been effected at different times 
by M. Focachon (‘ pharmacien a Charmes-sur-Moselle ’), by 
MM. Liébeault and Bernheim (of Nancy), and by MM. 
Dumontpallier and Beaunis. It is of marked interest, if 
only because it suggests the process of the stigmata of which 
the Roman Catholic Church has made so much. Under 
the second head are the thefts and the feigned poison- 
ings and assassinations that have been realised. It is 
suggested to the subject in the extreme hypnotic sleep 
that when he (or she) wakes he (or she) shall go and rob 
so-and-so, or take a certain bottle or glass of poison 
and administer it to such an one, or a certain revolver or 
dagger and kill such another. The subject wakes anon, 
and sets about the accomplishment of his (or her) task ; 
often with remarkable address and cunning. If examined, 
the would-be thief or murderer takes quite frankly his 
crime on himself, and only remembers it has been sug- 
gested when put back into hypnotic sleep. The possi- 
bilities disclosed by these results have extremely alarmed 
many people ; but the cause for alarm must be very gene- 
rously discounted when it is known that of persons who 
have been experimented on only 15 per cent. can be put 
to sleep at all, and that only one-third of these can be re- 
duced to the extreme hypnotic state of what may be called 
‘ suggestibility.” The phenomena under the third head 
would be most remarkable if they were well authenticated. 
Certain practitioners of the hypnotic schools of Nancy 
and Rochefort claim that when a subject has been fre- 
quently hypnotised they have produced the usual hypnotic 
phenomena (such as those enumerated) without first in- 
ducing the hypnotic sleep ; as if hypnotisation had got 
into the subject’s system—as alcohol into that of the 
habitual drunkard—so that he might be said to be always 
living and moving in a hypnotic sleep more or less profound. 
‘To achieve these phenomena of suggestion in a waking 
state,’ says Dr, Bernheim, ‘I have no need to use wne grosse 
VOL. IL. 
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vote d autorité je dis la chose le plus simplement du 
monde, en souriant ; el j obtiens leffet . . . Not only so, 
but M. Liégeois claims to have obtained ‘ l’effet’ by tele- 
phone and by telegram ; and, to crown all, MM. Gibert, 
Pierre Janet, and Charles Richet have done the same, be- 
fore witnesses, by what has come to be called ‘ mental 
suggestion’: MM. Bourru and Burot, of Rochefort, have 


just published a book on the subject. In ‘ mental sugges- 


tion’ no physical influence is brought to bear : ‘ni la parole, 
nila mimique, ni l’écriture’ ; nothing but the ‘ idea’ formed 
by the will and brain of the operator at a distance—in the 
next room or the next street. 

Now, the theory offered for our acceptance by hypnotists 
in explanation of these remarkable phenomena is far from 
satisfactory. It is—as the modern scientific mood is— 
materialistic, and to the effect that, whatever the results 
produced, they are due not to the operator but to the sub- 
ject. To quote again Professor Brown-Séquard (with whom 
the French hypnotists are in complete agreement): ‘ The 
hypnotic state and all the phenomena which it com- 
ports have their source only in the nervous system of 
the person hypnotised ; and all that is produced in hyp- 
notism depends on the action of the individual upon 
himself, and not on any other than recognised exterior 
physical forces.’ We are made to doubt not only the 
sufficiency but even the accuracy of this theory as soon as 
we begin to read of the ordinary somnambulistic pheno- 
mena provoked by suggestion ; and when we come to those 
of the post-hypnotic order we revolt from it. Moreover, 
the hypnotist himself does not find it sufficient: he has 
to patch it here and let it out there to make it cover 
his cases. M. Marin is loth to confess, but he confesses, 
that when the subject is in other than what may be called 
the static condition, there is influence other than ‘the 
action of the individual upon himself’ or than a ‘ recog- 
nised exterior physical force’: he has to admit some- 
times ‘ une grande influence morale’ proceeding from the 
operator, which we may call for short ‘the Will.” The 
hypnotist is wont to maintain that ‘the key of sugges- 
tion’ is Imagination. Imagination will suffice to explain 
the commoner phenomena, but it does not account for 
those in what we may call the dynamic condition: the 
post-hypnotic suggestions of thefts, poisonings, and mur- 
ders to be carried out hours, days, months, and even a year 
after the suggestion has been made; the waking pheno- 
mena; and, above all, the phenomena of ‘mental sugges- 
tion.” Nor will the latest theory suftice, highly technical 
in expression though it be: that with those who are so 
predisposed the cerebral shock (¢branlement) produced by 
a physical sensation or by an imposed idea determines 
the paralysis of certain parts of the nervous system and the 
excitation of other nervous regions, with the result that 
certain faculties are exalted at the expense of others. 
That is an interesting scientific exposition of a certain con- 
dition in the subject, but it is no explanation of his com- 
plete obedience to the operator, which is to be found, 
surely, in an innocent sentence of M. Marin’s own when 
he is in the heat of a description: ‘ he is dominated by a 


force more powerful than his own will. 


It is not for us to find for the hypnotist an explanation 
of his own phenomena; it is only our business to point 
out that no explanation, theory, nor half-theory which he 
has yet put forward is at all sufficient to cover the most 
notable of his cases. There is as yet, so far as we can see, 
no pressing need for a complete explanation of the pheno- 
mena of hypnotism. Let the hypnotist continue his experi- 
ments and repeat them, let him revise and re-revise his 
conclusions, let him leave theorising alone until he has a 
substantial body of authentic facts. And even then the 
theorising had better be done by others ; for the hypnotist 
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is—like the average modern man of science—a prejudiced 
person: prejudiced against what he calls the unscientific 
discoveries and opinions of past generations. M. Marin, 
(and we regard him as the type of the 





for instance 
reasonable hypnotist)—will hear nothing of electricity or 
magnetism in connection with hypnotism. ‘ Magnetism, 
says he, ‘ has nothing to do with this: it has given place to 
hypnotism as chemistry has supplanted alchemy, astronomy, 
astrology, and as experimental and positive science has re- 
placed religious mysticism.’ These are confident—too con- 
fident—words. Magnetism may be discredited and dead, 
but hypnotism is not yet a completely assured and accepted 
science, in spite of its resolution to find no explanation of 
itself save in ‘ recognised physical forces.. We do not 
plead for a magnetic explanation ; we do but urge that 
hypnotists should keep their eyes and minds open and 
unprejudiced on all sides, and be ready to accept even 
such a theory—if it should prove in due time sufficient to 





cover the requirements of all cases—as that of the religious 
mystic Lacordaire, who declared magnetism to be * comme 
le dernier rayon de la puissance adamique, destiné a con- 


fondre la raison humaine et a l’humilier devant Dieu.’ 


HOW TO SUCCEED IN LITERATURE. 


‘OME days ago a huge blue envelope reached this oftice, 
the opening of which discovered (1) a pamphlet 
advertisement ; (2) notes of a lecture (transcribed below); 
and (3) a communication from one obviously potent 
with literary middlemen and an oracle of the cheap 
weekly press. Thus ran the letter: ‘To the Editor of 
The Scots Observer. 
aware, lately commenced to syndicate my own work, 





Sir.— Having, as you are probably 


I beg to offer you (as I am sure the subject will in- 
terest your readers) the serial rights for the WHOLE oF 
ScotLanp of a lecture—much more serious and interest- 
ing than some thin and arid stuff delivered of late at 
South Kensington—which I am engaged to deliver to the 
Woking Atheneum. The accompanying notes will give 
an idea what it will be like, and I enclose a selection of 
extracts from the press to show how well my signature is 
calculated to advertise your journal. My price for two in- 
stalments would be half-a-sovereign (10s.), provided you 
agree to publish my name in full and to refer to it in three 
several numbers. The copy shall be sent immediately, as 
1 am confident you will not let such an opportunity slip. 
—I am, yours faithfully, Monmouru Lee.’ From a rag- 
bag of snippets in Main/y About People, The Omaha Bugle, 
To-Day's Tittle-Tattle, The Stow-on-the-Wold Mercury, and 
other such authorities, it appeared that Mr. Lee wears 
his hair long, uses an eye-glass, has had to abandon 
bitter beer for dinner, and smokes only the very lightest 
cigarettes. ‘This was not reassuring. Nevertheless, as Mr. 
Monmouth Lee really does seem to know something about 
writing as a business—(he calls it literature, but that is 
neither here nor there)—we persuaded him—(persuasion 
being Latin for three-and-sixpence)—to sell us the sole 
and exclusive right to publish his jottings in the rough. 
The following is his essence. He begins with a formal 
DEFINITION OF TERMS. 


‘More fantastic notions are abroad about literature 
than about anything else under heaven. No well-balanced 
mind can tolerate the argumentation of those closet essay- 
ists who cover page upon page with a weft of idle specu- 
lation as to what it is and what is meant by true success 
in it. I shall start with clearing your minds of cant : 


‘ Literature (for you, my listeners, and for me) is writing 
which is paid for, as distinguished from writing 
done for nothing. 
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‘Therefore success is money. 
‘While Fame is that sort of notoriety which helps you 
to sell. 
EARLY STUDY AND PREPARATION. 

‘ Begin early: the seeds of success are sown in childhood, 
A board school in a poor district is the best seminary, 
There the embryo novelist is in touch with the typical 
child of the people: there, as the poet sings, may he 
“learn his great language, catch his false accénts.” Care 
must be taken even there, however, not to learn too 
much. I challenge any man (of experience as a writer 
for syndicates) to diminish (it might be increased ad 


infinitum) this list of studies to be avoided : 


‘(1) First-class poetry: because it nourishes noxious en- 
thusiasms, creates fastidious tastes, and is a fertile 
source of strange and fatal illusion. 

‘(2) Ditto prose: it being haunted by the will-o’-the- 
wisp of style which whosoever followeth shall 
perish. 

‘(5) Etymological and philological science: because it 
induces he (sic) who possesses it to waste his work- 
ing hours in weighing verbal and phraseological 
niceties and felicities. 

‘(4) Foreign tongues, for the same reason. But as much 
French may be permitted as will enable the syn- 
dicatee to lighten up his composition with an apt 
and telling phrase: as “‘ Une tour de scené,’ © A 


double entendre,’ “ Un gouvernante risqué.” 


‘ Let me beseech the aspirant to note these particulars, 
and so avoid the quicksand of scholarship, which is ruin 


absolute to him who sets out to be syndicated.’ 


HOW TO BEGIN. 

At this point Mr. Monmouth Lee“digresses into auto- 
biography and writes with emotion. He breaks out: ‘ Ah! 
if we could only live our struggling years over again ! if 
to the energy of youth we could add the experience of 


riper years ! 


How I struggled for an opening in London 
and found none, writing here, writing there, the copy 
coming back so regularly that at last I resolved to re- 
turn to my parents’ humble ‘ome. ‘To cover my retreat 
I told a fellow who invented paragraphs for London 
correspondents that I was going into the country to 
write a novel. Duly this was telegraphed, for the man 
was as anxious to get as I was to give, and as duly it was 
copied by an enterprising journal; and then went the whole 
round of the evening and provincial press the announce- 
ment that Mr. Monmouth Lee, ‘‘ one of the most brilliant 
and promising of our younger writers’’—(this was a touch 
of the paragraphist)—had buried himself in Kent to com- 
plete his much-talked-of novel, The Baboon Captain.” | 
took the hint, and set to work on my first story, so that 
when soon after the agent of a syndicate wrote to ask 
if I was open to negotiations, | managed to finish in a 
reasonable time. Moral: begin your life’s work by get- 
ting your name into the papers however and whenever 
you can. Every paragraph will be worth pounds to you. 
Also, buy a scrap-book and paste them all up: i will 
impress the buyer. 
OF MAKING BARGAINS. 

‘Let us try and place in a clear light the parties to the 
first contract, We suppose you, the promising aspirant, to 
have studied the masterpieces of your craft, like—(sic) 
Called Back and The Mystery of a Hansom Cab, and to have 
modelled a tale to the best of your ability upon some 
weekly monument in snippets. Also with skill and dili- 
gence you have had yourself paragraphed in a certain 


number of journals, so that you claim net to be wholly un- 
known. You know that if you get yourself syndicated your 
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name is made, for it will be the interest of your agent to 
puff you to every newspaper in the kingdom, and of every 
editor who buys your work to puff you to his—({and your)— 
readers. Opposed to you is a dealer in literary wares 
whose catering is ultimately for those vast multitudes 
of young men and women whom board schools have top- 
hampered with just as much culture as makes them ask 
a serial story of the weekly which is all their library. 
His business capacity is great enough to excite your ad- 
miration, and his view of literature—(with his knowledge 
of the same)—is on a par with your own. Convince him 
that he can sell again and he will be sure to buy. He 
is not scrupulous, and you feel assured that if he gives 
you a fifty-pound note he expects to make a couple of 
hundreds. Never mind that—the first time. Every news- 
paper which publishes your story is bound to push and 
paragraph and review you. Fame comes upon you at a 
bound ; and by setting the literary dealers to bid against 
each other you can easily run your price up toa reason- 
able proximity to what editors pay these. But be not 
too easily contented with your leverage. To be gossiped 
about is well, to be interviewed is better, to have little 
sketches and portraits (not always unrecognisable) made 
of you is advantageous ; but let not your ambition rest 
there. Push on till you become a celebrity at home, and 
till your name is so famous that your prices are quoted 
as religiously as the Three per Cents. That is the crown- 
ing triumph. You will then reap two harvests instead of 
one, for in the circumstances the value of a novel in book 
form is actually enhanced by previous syndication. 


GENERAL HINTs. 


‘Of late I have found it profitable to be my own 
middleman. All I have to do is to keep a ledger in 
which every story-printing journal in Great Britain is en- 
tered, with a record of such stories as are running and the 
dates at which they expire, so that I know exactly when 
and where to write if I wish to sell. By this means I not 
only economise the extravagant profits of the agent but 
provide an agreeable occupation for my leisure hours. 
Another point :—There are capital prices going, but they 
depend very much on your skill at hide-and-seek. Do 
not appear so frequently as to become common, or your 
market will fall; and do not keep in the background so 
long as to let people forget you. That is the general 
principle, but in applying it the main thing is to be able 
to depend upon your own sagacity. Whoever has the 
intelligence to grasp these precepts and the ability to 
apply them enjoys the secret of the golden harvest or (in 


a less ornate period) of ringing in the dibs.’ 


AN OXFORD SCHOLAR (OLD STYLE). 


I. 

Tis just forty years since I entered Christ Church. The 
Dean was Thomas Gaisford, and of all Oxford’s cele- 
brities he was the one I most longed to see. In fact, 
to me Christ Church was Thomas Gaisford, and I almost 
think Oxford might have been summed up in the same 
representative figure ; for was not Thomas Gaisford the 
editor of Hephastio and the Etymologicum Magnum? had 
he not handled the ipse membrane and determined the 
relative value of many a Codex A and B? I certainly was 
hot disappointed when I first stood before the great old 
scholar. I saw a sturdy, honest face: a face like Luther's, 
with the same pugnacious, blacksmith air, but the colour 
of the purest and finest parchment ; the eye black and 
flashing, the pose of the body singularly square and 
aggressive, a look of grip and hold-fast in every fibre of 
him. I saw him first at the Entrance Examination, and I 
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saw that he was ‘all there’: that he was sniffing and 
snuffing about for scholars, and nothing else. He had a 
side-long way of approaching you that was rather alarm- 
ing: keen on the scent, he watched and waited, and then 
suddenly pinned you. ‘What have you read, sir?’ | 
blurted out the usual list of authors: Thucydides, So- 
phocles, and all the rest of it. ‘What Homer have you 
read, sir?’ My Homer had been but a modicum. He 
turned to the examining tutor: ‘Always the same, 
Gordon: Thucydides, Sophocles, schylus” ; then to 
me: ‘ Read Homer, sir; read Homer! that’s the founda- 
tion of all sound Greek scholarship. Be sure I read 
Homer, and I have never ceased to bless the hand that 
pointed me to that supreme earthly solace. My next in- 
terview was at Collections, the examination at the end of 
term in all the work done during the term. I had to 
construe a bit of Sophocles: Gaisford was lurking by. 
All at once he pricked up his ears : ‘ Gordon, he construes 
well!’ A silent approving nod or two; then ‘ Right, sir, 
right ! and it may be some satisfaction to you, sir, to know 
that for that rendering you have authority in the Etymo- 
logicum Magnum. This was a hug ; I felt drawn into the 
great rough bosom: it was awful, but delightful; as | 
walked down the Hall I trod on air. 

The Dean of Christ Church is Dean of the cathedral 
church of the diocese as well as Master of the College. 
Every old Christ Church man will remember him in the 
former capacity as well as in the latter. His responses 
were reverential thunder: I always loved to hear him 
respond in the Litany—‘ Te rogamus audi nos.’ (Our 
Litany was in Latin.) He simply roared the words ; 
nothing short of the musical staff can give an idea how 


this was done: 





Te rogamus audi nos. 


My appoggiatura can give but an imperfect representation 
of the lapsus, or rather the pounce on to the A, in nos: it 
was far too chromatic for ordinary notation. But when A 
was found it was held with a strength of menace which 
was tremendous, and really, if the truth must be told, 
was rather surprising in that connection. As Dean he was 
associated with the Canons of Christ Church : officials who 
have nothing to do with the management of the College, 
Professors of Divinity and so forth in the University. |] 
must try to give some notion of the men who were thus 
academically associated with him, and also of the tutors, 
who with him conducted the working of ‘The House,’ as 
Christ Church was called by its inmates. I do not hesitate 
to say that Gaistord towered above all these men; he cer- 
tainly did from my point of view. I saw in him the pure 
scholar: he was also a Professor—Professor of Greek ; and 
one felt that Greek was to him the breath of his nostrils. 
What might be the breath of their nostrils was uncertain. 
Among the Canons two men stand out somewhat con- 
spicuous : Dr. Pusey, the Professor of Hebrew, and Dr. 
Jacobson, the Professor of Divinity. I think Gaisford 
had little sympathy with such men: he had his line, and 
stuck to it with a sincerity and a dogged, thoroughly 
English enthusiasm which I never could sufficiently ad- 
mire. What I liked about the Dean and his tutors was 
that they let you go very much your own way. You felt 
that there was an eye upon you, but that you were not 
coddled: there was recognition at rare intervals, but no 
meddling of every day and every hour. We cannot per- 
haps do without recognition: it may be a weakness ; but 
it was something to know that a man like Gaisford was 
looking forward to what you would do. And the exaspera- 
tion of meddling, the unutterable insult and degradation 
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of coddling, the infamy of being ‘ morally and spiritually ’ 
pawed over, all this I was absolutelyspared at Christ Church. 
The modern tutor is the dry nurse—I had almost said the 
wet nurse—of the undergraduate: he takes him from the 
mouth, and feeds him with his nauseous bottle till the 
poor rickety creature can hardly fend for himself. Young 
men are looked after, sympathised with, God knows 
what—perhaps prayed over, slobbered over—till the germ 
of manliness within them evaporates in anemic pulings. 
Not so with Gaisford and with Gordon. If you wanted 
lackadaisical lullabys, if you wanted the croonings of the 
nutrix or the yearnings of the neo-pedagogue—well, you 
had to do without them ; and most of us, I think, did not 
much miss them. Recognition we got—stark, bare, not 
grudging though; and we got it precisely from these rugged 
old scholars, not from the professed guides and confessors 
of youth. It is impossible to over-estimate the encourage- 
ment, the real fostering, which came from the spare utter- 
ances of our Dean. Gaisford had his eye upon you ; Gaisford 
had predicted that you would some day be ‘a pretty 
scholar ’—his dear old-fashioned term—and was not that 
enough? Who wanted the closer embrace, the fulsome 
saccharine, of the ‘ earnest’ tutor, who ‘ does so love those 
dear young men, positively loves them like an elder 
brother ’—that is the cant—‘ like an elder brother, don’t 
you know’? 

From Dr. Pusey I never had a word of recognition or 
encouragement. Perhaps it was not his business ; his 
relation was to the University, not the College. Still he 
had opportunities. I had been at one of the few schools 
where Hebrew is taught, and I continued my _ studies 
at Oxford under Dr. Pusey. But the Doctor was busy 
with other matters than Hebrew. I should be the last to 
underrate his knowledge of Hebrew; but to me he never 
sought to communicate it. His lectures were not lectures 
on Hebrew but on mystical theology. I confess they 
repelled me; I did not feel they were wholesome. 
But I worked, as far as there was opportunity for 
working, at what I considered a linguistic study, and 
I was poor, and not a little forlorn. Even now I won- 
der that the bowels of the Hebrew Professor did not 
yearn over the shabby but willing vagabond who sat at 
his feet. In what holy of holies the doctor hid away his 
inscrutable ozAayyva I never could quite determine : pro- 
bably in the confessional. There I should have found him 
and them ; and there they were found by the most extra- 
ordinary clientéle that ever beset an undeniablv able 
scholar. No tongue can tell!what musérables, crelins in- 
conceivable, impostors unblushing, sought in this way and 
found the good graces of Dr. Pusey. From him I turned 
with joy and exultation to the{pure, serene, and single 
light which burned under the shaggy brows of Dean 
Gaisford. It was health and stimulus. 

T. E. Brown. 


TALES FROM THE TWILIGHT. 


HIS new book of Lady Wilde’s—Ancient Cures, Charms, 

and U sages of Ireland (London: Ward and Downey )—is 
a collection of folk-lore mainly from the western islands, the 
most unpuritan places in Europe. Around and northward 
of Dublin no small amount of gloom has blown from over- 
at 
Howth, for instance—the old life goes on but little 


seas, though not more than a few miles from Dublin 





changed. But westward the second century is nearer than 
the nineteenth, and a pagan memory is more of a power 
than any modern feeling. On Innismurray, an island near 
iny own district, the people look reverently on the seals 


as they lie in the warm, shallow water near the shore; for 
may they not be the spirits of their forebears? Even in 
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their social customs they do not recognise our century - 
for two peasants, hereditary king and queen of the 
island, control disputes and deal out laws as occasion 
demands. From these remote parts Sir William Wilde 
collected a vast bulk of tales and spells and proverbs. In 
addition to the peasants he regularly employed to glean 
the stubble of tradition for him, he got many things 
from patients at his Dublin hospital ; for when grateful 
patients would offer to send him geese or eggs or butter. 
he would bargain for a fragment of folk-lore instead, 
He threw all his gatherings finto a big box, and thence 
itis that Lady Wilde has quarried the materials of her 
new book : a farrago of spells, cures, fairy-tales, and _pro- 
verbs—these last beyond price 





the districts seldom speci- 
fied and the dates of discovery never. 1 heartily wish 
they had been better and more scientifically treated, but 
I scarce know whom to blame: Lady Wilde, Sir William 
Wilde, his collectors, or the big box. However that may 
be, and in spite of these defects, my author’s two volumes 
of Ancient Legends and this new collection are the fullest 
and most beautiful gathering of Irish folk-lore in existence. 
Mr. Douglas Hyde may some day surpass it—no one else 
can. In the ‘Spells and Cures’ section Lady Wilde has 
lighted on a subject which, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
has hitherto been almost ignored. Well-nigh all prove 
with how little gloom the Irish peasant looks on death and 
decay, but rather turns them to favour and to prettiness. 
For madness he would give you ‘ three things not made by 
the hand of man ’—salt and honey and milk, to be drunk 
out of a sea-shell before sunrise; for the falling sick- 
ness he would hang about your neck three hairs of a milk- 
white greyhound ; for almost any minor evil he would 
prescribe an ointment made of cowslip roots or red berries 
of rowan, unless indeed you have chanced on one of those 
desperate ailments that require a plaster of spiders or a 
draught of water from the skull of a man. 

For we too have our horrors, but ali are so fancifully 
self-conscious that they are in no wise burdensome. — For 
instance, if you love and love in vain, all you have to 
do is to go to a grave-yard at midnight, dig up a corpse, 
and take a strip of skin off it from head to heel, watch 
until you catch your mistress sleeping and tie it round 
her waist, and thereafter she will love you for ever. 
Even our witches are not so horrible as other peoples. 
Sometimes they do things wicked as weird: such, for 
instance, as burying a sheaf of corn and leaving it to rot 
away while some hated life rots with it. But the witches 
themselves are countrywomen of ours, and so we try 
to forget and forgive. Mostly, too, they are guilty of 
nothing worse than stealing corn or milk, or making 
their own fields flourish in unnatural abundance. We have 
not soured their temper with faggot and stake. Once, 
it is true, we knocked out a witch's eye with a cabbage- 
stump, but that was long ago and in the north. Lady 
Wilde gives a good witch-tale of one of the western 
islands. There was a man, one Flaherty, who was greatly 
suspected by his neighbours of foregathering with the Evil 
One, because with little land he had always much corn. 
Turns and turns about they watched by night, until one 
morning a watcher saw something black moving in the field 
and carrying a grain of corn. That grain the something 
planted. Then it brought another and did the same, and 


then another, and yet another, and many hundreds of 


others ; and the man drew near and found it a hideous 
insect. So he stooped and caught it, and put it in a 
horn snuff-box, and shut down the lid, and went off home ; 
and presently there was great commotion and excitement, 
for Flaherty’s wife had disappeared. The man happened 
to mention the black thing in the snuff-box ; and ‘ How 
do you know,’ said his friend, ‘but it may be Flaherty’s 
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wife?’ Flaherty heard the tale, and begged the man to 
go with him, and carry the snuff-box into the house, and 
open it in his presence. The man went home with him, 
and some neighbours likewise; and when the box was 
opened out crawled a great black insect, and made 
straight into Mrs. Flaherty’s room as hard as it could 
go; and after a little Mrs. Flaherty came out, and she was 
very pale and one finger was bleeding. ‘What means 
the blood?’ asked the man of the snuff-box ; and says 
Flaherty : ‘ When you shut down the lid you snapped off 
a little bit of the beetle’s claw, and so my wife suffers.’ 
After this Flaherty was shunned, and one day he and 
his wife sailed for another island. There was no trial, no 
punishing, no ‘swimming.’ The people did not even 
throw stones. 

Not only witches but the whole demoniac nation is sur- 
rounded with fancies that show almost an affection for its 
terrors: an affection made possible, perhaps, by a sense 
that he that pays his chapel-dues and has a good heart and 
does not pull up a sacred hawthorn may get through the 
world secure, nor find a need for hate. One evil spirit of 
very murderous habits was accustomed to take the shape 
of a bag of wool and go rolling along the road ; and Death 
himself at Innisshark comes down and stands by the dying 
in the form of a black cock, and has been pleased into 
harmlessness by the blood of a crowing hen. Once by 
mischance a woman caught not a common barn-door bird 
but the son of the King of the Cats, who was taking the 
airin that shape. Then two huge black cats came in and 
tore her face until they were tired ; but her sick child got 
well, for Death had leave to take but one life, and the son 
of the King of the Cats was dead. Lady Wilde thinks these 
stories may be relied on, because the western islanders 
are an accurate people, who never exaggerate but tell only 
the simple truth, and are too homely to invent. At Hol- 
landtide they are much troubled by the dead from their 
graves, who return to ride the sea’s white horses, so that 
no wise fisherman will push out that night. A man once 
did so, and just as he reached the shore he heard the 
noise of the breakers behind him, and turning round saw 
a dead man upon every wave. One came close to him, 
and he recognised a neighbour drowned the year before ; 
and the neighbour leaned over and bade him hasten home, 
for the dead were seeking him. He left boat and cargo 
and fled, and never again put out at Hollandtide. 

In Ireland this world and the other are not widely sun- 
dered ; sometimes, indeed, it seems almost as if our 
earthly chattels were no more than the shadows of things 
beyond. A lady I knew once saw a village child running 
about with a long trailing petticoat upon her, and asked 
the creature why she did not have it cut short. ‘It was 
my grandmother's,’ said the child ; ‘would you have her 
going about yonder with her petticoat up to her knees, 
and she dead but four days?’ Lady Wilde tells a story 
of a woman whose ghost haunted her people because they 
had made her grave-clothes so short that the fires of pur- 
gatory burned her knees. And to them the truth is that 
beyond the grave they will have houses much like their 
earthly homes, only there the thatch will never grow 
leaky, nor the white walls lose their lustre, nor shall the 
dairy be at any time empty of good milk and butter. But 
now and then a landlord or an agent or a gauger will go 
by begging his bread, to show how God divides the 
righteous from the unrighteous. 

Irish legends and Irish peasant minds, however, have 
no lack of melancholy. The accidents of Nature supply 
good store of it to all men, and in their hearts, too, there 
dwells a sadness still unfathomed. Yet in that sadness 
there is no gloom, no darkness, no love of the ugly, no 
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moping. The sadness of a people who hold that ‘ conten- 
tion is better than loneliness,’ it is half a visionary fatalism, 
a belief that all things rest with God and with His angels 
or with the demons that beset man’s fortunes. ‘God is 
nearer than the door,’ they say; ‘He waits long; He strikes 
at last.’ They say too that ‘ Misfortune follows fortune 
inch by inch’; and again, ‘It is better to be lucky than 
wise’ ; or, ‘ Every web as it is woven, every nursling as 
it is nursed.’ Shakespeare’s witches are born of the 
Teuton gloom ; our Irish sadness grows visible in other 
shapes. Somewhere I have read a tale that is touched 
with its very essence. At the grey of dawn an Irish pea- 
sant went out to the hills, to shoot curlew or what not. He 
saw a deer drinking at a pool, and levelled his gun. Now 
iron dissolves every manner of spell, and the moment 
he looked along the barrel he saw that the deer was really 
an old man changed by wizardry ; then, knowing him for 
something wicked, he fired, and the thing fell, and there 
upon the grass, quite dead, lay the oldest man he ever set 
eyes on; and while he stood watching a light wind rose, 
and the appearance crumbled away before his eyes, and 
not a wrack was left to tell of what had been. The grey 
of the morning is the Irish witches’ hour, when they gather 
in the shapes of large hares and suck the cattle dry ; and 
the grey morning melancholy runs through all the legends 
of my people. Then it is that this world and the other 
draw near, and not at midnight upon Brockens amidst the 
foul revelry of evil souls and in the light of the torches 
of hell. At the dawning the wizards come and go and 
fairy nations play their games of hurley and make their 
sudden journeys. Nations of gay creatures, having no 
souls; nothing in their bright bodies but a mouthful of 


sweet air. W. B. Yeats. 


BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 
11.—‘ TOMMY.’ 


I WENT into a public- ouse to get a pint o' beer, 
The publican ‘e up an’ sez, ‘We serve no red-coats 


here.’ 
The girls be’ind the bar they laughed an’ giggled fit to 
die, 


I outs into the street again an’ to myself sez I: 

O it’s Tommy this, ‘an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy go away ’; 

But it’s ‘Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ when the 
band begins to play, 

The band begins to play, my boys, the band 
begins to play, 

O it’s ‘Thank you, Mister Atkins,’ when the 
band begins to play. 


I went into a theatre as sober as could be, 
They give a drunk civilian room, but ’adn’t none for me; 
They sent me to the gallery or round the music~'alls, 
But when it comes to fightin’, Lord! they ‘ll shove me in 
the stalls. 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy wait outside’ ; 
But it’s ‘Special train for Atkins’ when the 
trooper ’s on the tide, 
The troopship’s on the tide, my boys, ete. 


© makin’ mock o’ uniforms that guard you while you 


sleep 
Is cheaper than them uniforms, an’ they ‘re starvation 


cheap ; 
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An’ hustlin’ drunken sodgers when they’re goin’ large 
a bit 
Is five times better business than paradin’ in full kit. 
Then it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy, ‘ow ’s yer soul ?’ 
But it’s ‘ Thin red line of ’eroes’ when the drums 
begin to roll, 
The drums begin to roll, my boys, ete. 


We aren’t no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t no black- 
guards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remarkable like you ; 
An’ if sometimes our conduck isn’t all your fancy paints : 
Why, single men in barricks don’t grow into plaster saints. 
While it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ 
‘Tommy fall be’ind’ ; 
But it’s ‘Please to walk in front, sir,’ when 
there’s trouble in the wind, 
There’s trouble in the wind, my boys, ete. 


You talk o’ better food for us, an’ schools, an’ fires, an’ all : 
We'll wait for extry rations if you treat us rational. 
Don't mess about the cook-room slops, but prove it to our 
face 
The Widow's uniform is not the soldier-man’s disgrace. 
For it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ ‘ Chuck 
him out, the brute!’ 
But it’s ‘ Saviour of ’is country’ when the guns 
begin to shoot ; 
An’ it’s Tommy this, an’ Tommy that, an’ any- 
thing you please ; 
An’ Tommy ain’t a bloomin’ fool—you bet that 
Tommy sees ! 


Rupyarp KiIptina. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
TENNYSON AND LINCOLNSHIRE. 


[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


Handsworth, 26th Feb. 1890. 

SIR,—I am sure your sense of justice will permit me to 
correct one or two unintentional errors in your review of my 
book, /x Tennyson Land. Your reviewer says: ‘In the same 
village (Tetford) there lives an ancient woman ignored by Mr. 
Walters—(he seems to have not so much as heard of her)— 
named Susan Thompson or Epton.’ In my book she is men- 
tioned /wice: (1) in the chapter on Somersby, and (2) in the 
chapter on Holywell Glen. Consequently, the wonder of my 
‘having failed to discover Susan Epton’ disappears. In fact, 
I shall never forget a morning visit I paid to her in company 
with the Rev. George Lester, when she told us, with the tears 
trickling out of her poor sightless eyes, of how the news was 
brought to the Rectory of Arthur Hallam’s death. I could write 
much about Susan Epton, but her reminiscences are in many 
respects so painful that for the present I feel that it is better to 
be silent. My account of Cadney’s village school was obtained 
from her and from the old man Clark. 

Would your reviewer, who so positively declares that this 
school ‘did mo¢ stand in “the hollow of the glen,” as Mr. Walters 
says, but on the main road just below the Rectory,’ be surprised 
to hear that on the authority of Clark (who went there) Cadney’s 
school did stand originally in the glen, that it was burnt down, 
and that Cadney then removed to a house on the main road ? 
I have been shown the actual site of the school in the glen ; 
and if your reviewer was even tolerably acquainted with the 
history of the place he would not have ventured on so positive 
a denial of my statement. Considering that he finds evidence 
in my book that I ‘ commonly stumble into errors which decent 
pains would have enabled me to avoid,’ his own blunders in the 
course of a single article are indeed marvellous. I readily 
admit that Clark, the old schoolmaster, lives at Tetford ; it is 
his brother who lives at Bag Enderby. But as I am so ‘ slovenly 
and slipshod’ in my work, how is it that your reviewer devotes 
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his last paragraph to a recapitulation of my facts without 
acknowledgment, thereby passing them off as his own? 

‘Mr. Walters may learn for himself, says your reviewer, 
‘that Jackson’s shop has of the old signboard over the en- 
trance.’ When I went to Louth in October 1888 I saw the old 
signboard at the top of the building, bearing the words ‘J. & J. 
Jackson’ ; late in 1889 it was removed, but my book was then 
in type. When I last saw the old shop it had been consider. 
ably altered.—I am, etc., J. CUMING WALTERS. 


[No/e.—It is surely imprudent of Mr. Walters to redirect at- 
tention to the imperfections of his guide-book—a guide-book, 
we may remark, without a map and with an index which 
seems to have been compiledat random. Susan Epton’s name 
is not included in the latter, but after diligent search we have 
discovered one mention of her (as Miss Emily Tennyson’s 
maid) embedded in a footnote, with a vague allusion in the 
chapter on Somersby which only his letter makes intelligible, 
Our information about the school differs from his, but as it 
rests on tradition he may be right. On his third point he ad- 
mits having made a mistake, and on the fourth we have only to 
say that, while the only date discoverable in the volume is 
October 1889, the words used are ‘the signboard over the en- 
trance can be seen.’ As to hiscomplaint about ‘the recapitu- 
lation of my facts, that may safely be left to the consideration 
of those familiar with books on Tennyson. ] 


LONDON ‘IMPRESSIONISTS.’ 
[To the Editor of The Scots Observer] 
Arts Club, Hanover Square, London, Feb. 25, 1890. 

SIR,—Perhaps no one would more readily endorse your 
verdict on the relative merits of the Scottish and the London 
Impressionists than these same ‘self-styled London Impres- 
sionists.’ But when and where has any member of our group 
given colour, directly or by implication, to the suggestion that 
we set ourselves on a level with Velasquez? And if there is no 
foundation for the suggestion, is it quite courteous to have 
made it ?—I am, etc., WALTER SICKERT. 

[Note.—No doubt Mr. Walter Sickert has forgotten the puff 
preliminary published some months ago in an evening paper by 
one of the group to which he himself belongs. In that ingenu- 
ously arrogant pronouncement he will find the following passage: 
‘All our great artists have been Impressionists : to take a few 
at random, we have had Gainsborough, Hogarth, Wilson, 
Crome, Constable, and Charles Keene. The National Gallery 
is full of it. There are Velasquez, Rembrandt, and Holbein.’ 
Upon the title-page of their catalogue the group proclaimed 
that they too were Impressionists. And this boast, taken in 
conjunction with Mr. Thomson’s manifesto, means nothing more 
nor less than that Mr. Sickert and his friends have reached that 
goal towards which the artists of all ages except Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, and the others have struggled in vain. Thus our 
suggestion that the ‘self-styled London Impressionists set 
themselves on a level with Velasquez’ rests, as Mr. Sickert will 
see, on an indisputable foundation. | 


THE CASUISTRY OF GOLF. 
[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.| 
Edinburgh, 24th Feb. 1890. 

S1r,—Some time ago, when playing on St. Andrews Green, 
an accident happened to me which, so far as I know, is quite 
unique ; and as it is quite conceivable that the same accident 
might occur again, perhaps it would be well that some expounder 
of the laws of golf should give the matter his consideration. 

My ball was lying nicely, and I was preparing to take an 
approach drive towards the hole. I had addressed myself to 
the ball, and had taken my full swing, and my club was descend- 
ing, when a hard shot played from behind took my ball cleanly 
away from me. My ball must have been hit by the other ball 
almost immediately before my club reached the spot where it 
was lying ; and although I observed the accident I could not 
restrain my swing, and so far as I could feel my swing was not 
interfered with to any extent. 

It cannot be denied that I made a complete stroke, and that 
I missed the ball ; but at the same time it is equally true that 
when I was taking my swing no ball was there, owing to no 
fault of mine, and that it would be absurd to count my per- 
formance a stroke when there was no ball to drive. 
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Could the most exacting opponent claim this as a stroke? 
Would some one versed in the laws of golf kindly settle my 
little perplexity ?—I am, etc., G. M. R. 


THE REID PROFESSOR. 


[To the Editor of 7he Scots Observer.| 
Edinburgh, 26th Feb. 1890. 

S1r,—There are in Edinburgh many persons who do appre- 
ciate good music. None of these could fail to agree with your 
article in last week’s issue on the Chair of Music, and none 
will be wanting in gratitude to you for its publication. The 
usual complacent attitude of Edinburgh folks who fondly 
jmagine—on what grounds Heaven only knows !—that their 
own romantic town is the most musical place, out of London, 
in the kingdom is one of the most comic and at the same 
time one of the most hopeless features of the whole case. Until 
a knowledge of sin comes regeneration, I need scarcely remark, 
is to be looked for in vain. 

I should like with your permission, and in justice to Sir Her- 
bert Oakeley, to point out that the lectures which you think 
ought to be given by him to the public have on several occa- 
sions been attempted. Courses of open lectures on ancient 
musical history, on medizval music, on madrigals, glees, etc., 
and sometimes with vocal illustrations, have been given ; but 
the public failed to respond, and at last the Professor has 
desisted from his attempts at public education, except in so 
far as his frequent organ recitals, largely attended by the stu- 
dents of the University, must have an undoubted effect on the 
musical taste of the future ministers, dominies, and doctors of 
Scotland.—I am, etc., MUSICUS. 


REVIEWS. 
THOMAS DE SAWDUST. 


The Collective Writings of Thomas de Quincey. New and 
Enlarged Edition. By DAvipD Masson. In Fourteen 
Volumes. Vols. 1.-vV. Edinburgh: Black. 


It is hard to believe in the existence of a public so passion- 
ately interested in De Quincey as to make the issue of a new 
and complete edition—(in fourteen volumes !)— of his works a 
safe and profitable speculation. But there can be no doubt of 
the actuality of such a public ; for here that new and complete 
edition is, and there is the law of supply and demand to account 
for its appearance. It has been arranged and prepared for press 
by Professor Masson, who has equipped it with a prefatory and 
critical apparatus of uncommon fulness and complexity ; it is 
embellished with portraits of De Quincey and the De Quinceys; 
it will contain a certain quantity of matter now for the first time 
exhumed from that dusty crypt in which is sepultured so much 
that the world has very willingly let; die, and from which so 
much has been grubbed that had far better have been left to 
moulder away in the kindly darkness of the grave. Also, it is to 
be contained in fourteen volumes of some four hundred pages 
each: short and stout in build ; of middle size in fact, yet 
bulky in feeling and effect ; well and clearly printed, yet some- 
what meagre of margin and discouraging of aspect; so that 
they to whom De Quincey is still a superstition may very pos- 
sibly find reason to rejoice in its production. The four or five 
volumes already with us are devoted to writings biographical 
and autobiographical The next are to concern themselves with 
‘Historical Essays and Researches,’ ‘ Speculative and Theo- 
logical Essays,’ ‘ Political Economy and Politics,’ ‘ Papers of 
Literary Theory and Criticism,’ ‘Imaginative Writings in the 
Shape of Tales, Romances, and Prose Phantasies,’ and ‘ Mis- 
cellanies and Index’ ; and it is safe to predict that when some 
eight or nine months hence the fourteenth and last has ‘got 
itself produced,’ the general effect will be that of a monument 
to not only the reputation of De Quincey but the careful 
patience, the laborious faithfulness, the indefatigable industry of 
De Quincey’s editor as well. 

That the edition was worth projecting and achieving is proved 
by the fact that it exists. As we have said, there really is a 
public for De Quincey, and, that being the case, to ignore its 
potentialities and remain indifferent to its desires would have 
been policy far worse than the Messrs. Black can ever be 
credited withal. That it is either useful or decorative from the 
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point of view of pure literature is another question. It may be 
so, but one has one’s doubts. Professor Masson has not. He is 
more than De Quincey’s editor ; he is De Quincey’s loyal and 
devoted slave. To him his author is ‘undoubtedly an English 
classic, and a classic of a high and rare order’; he talks of 
‘superb genius’ in connection with his author ; he describes his 
author as ‘one of the princes of English prose literature,’ and 
eke ‘an almost unique’ personality ‘in the whole history of 
English literature, whether in prose or verse’ ; he accepts his 
author’s immense capacity of long-windedness with the utmost 
simplicity of admiration ; and he makes as little account of those 
‘deserts of literary limpness’—(to steal from one too rich to feel 
the theft)—in which his author was addicted to straying as 
might have been expected of the amateur of Milton’s prose ; so 
that to look to him for criticism were about as idle as not to 
look to him for facts and dates were stupid, ungrateful, and 
absurd. It is a pity, but it is even so ; and doubt is legitimate, 
and not to try and see for yourself becomes impossible. You 
indulge in the first emotion ; you proceed to attempt criticism ; 
and if you have ever admired De Quincey the result is nothing 
less than humiliating. Here are words, indeed, and still words, 
and more words yet; but where are the ideas? the manners 
where? the candour, the intelligence, the vigour and directness 
of expression, the impeccable faculty of style, the qualities (in 
brief) of the great artist in speech—where in the world are 
these? and with a dozen volumes of adverse testimony in 
hand or within easy reach, how in the world has the world 
so long contrived to take their presence for granted, and 
been blind and deaf to the clamant and enormous fact of their 
absence? In truth, it is one of the strangest problems in the 
history of popularity : a problem which, to be plain, is only 
paralleled by the public passion for the least artistic and most 
anti-poetic effusions of Wordsworth and Robert Browning. 
It is a fact that De Quincey now and then approved himself a 
master in the art of words: that, as in some famous pages of 
The English Opium-Eater, he attained to heights of rhetoric 
to walk whereon is given to few ; that once or twice, as in his 
reconstruction of the Marr and Williamson murders, he con- 
trived to tell a story in some fulness of detail and to admirable 
effect. But Mr. Rider Haggard can, and does, beat him ‘ into 
fits’—(as he might have said in one of those studied and 
self-conscious lapses into slang to which he sometimes con- 
descended\—in the latter art ; while as for the former excel- 
lence, it is surely not one in whose achievement he indulges so 
often and with such an inevitable assurance of success as to 
justify a public in clamouring for his complete works in 
fourteen volumes, still less an editor in describing him as 
‘indubitably an English classic,’ and as ‘one of the princes 
of English prose.’ The more, indeed, you consider the 
superstition of which he is the hero, the more thoroughly are 
you convinced that it is nothing but a superstition, and that 
like the rest of its kind it must presently avoid the earth. Was 
he indeed a humourist? It may be so; but if he were, then 
how comes it that he was capable of so ponderous, so elaborate, 
and so absolutely futile an attempt at humour as the essay on 
Murder Considered as One of the Fine Arts? We are not, it 
is certain, so gifted a generation—such a generation of genius 
—as in some crowded hour of glorious egotism Mr. Grant 
Allen would once have had us believe ; but it is pretty sure, 
we take it, that those editors of magazines who nowadays 
would exult in the chance of producing that performance to 
the world are not common. If it is for any sign of the sense 
of proportion that we approach him, how are we staggered by 
his treatment of one so infinitely his superior in accomplish- 
ment and intelligence as William Hazlitt! Or take the matter 
of good manners, and what is to be said for the good manners 
of a prince of English prose who permits himself to refer with 
the fury of contempt to that artist in style and that master in 
criticism, the author of the Lives of the Poets,as ‘Sam’? In 
truth, the man’s equipment in this respect was ‘zero, or even 
a frightful nus quantity.” Do we turn to him for insight? 
Then, what are we to think of his insight who on the 
strength of an expression five words long could elaborate 
against the same great and good man the accusation not only 
of being ‘the worst enemy that Milton and his great cause have 
ever been called upon to confront ; the worst as regards undying 
malice: in which qualification for mischief’ Sam, it appears, 
‘was not at all behind the diabolical Lauder, or the maniacal 
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Curran,’ but also of ‘ hunting for a triumph’ and allowing him- 
self ‘to trespass across the frontiers of calumny and false- 
hood’? Or if we shift our ground, and take up the question of 
style, in what terms shall we discuss the artist who discourses a 
hundred years or so after the fact, and with entire complacency 
of ‘the extent to which my own exposure smashes’ some 
‘attempt’ or other ‘in the shell’? If anything is certain it is 
that Johnson’s praise of Milton remains the most magnificent 
and in some ways the most intelligent that Milton has ever 
received ; but it would tell against De Quincey’s argument ; so 
De Quincey suppresses it, and proceeds to talk of ‘Sam’ and 
of his own ‘exposure’ smashing Sam’s attempt at trespassing 
across the frontiers of calumny in the shell. And that is can- 
dour, and the candour of one ‘caring chiefly for intellectual 
pleasures’! That, too, is style—the style of one of the princes 
of English prose! Is it not a fact that one must be hard up 
for a hero to reprint this balderdash as the work of an honest 
advocate who was also a master of English? And is it nota 
fact, too, that De Quincey has by his own example dwarfed that 
‘forty-parson power of dulness’ discovered and formulated by 
the excellent Sydney almost to insignificance? One reads with 
a yawn his description—more sesquipedalian than ‘Sam’ at his 
worst, and architectonically not nearly so good as ‘ Sam’ at his 
basest—of how he sat on the box-seat of a coach, and found 
to his amazement and horror that the coachman had fallen 
asleep, and how he tried to get hold of the reins, and could 
not get hold of the reins, and all the rest of it; and one 
sees that he it was who invented Zhe Zimes leader. Is he 
not, indeed, the All-Father of Gabble? the common ancestor, 
the pattern and exemplar, of them that have naught to say and 
say it in more words than is good for anything—for art, for 
themselves, for the public to which they speak? He is that, 
we think, or he is nothing ; and he must presently vanish. The 
one thing good that can be said of a superstition is that in its 
essence it is transient. If it were not so, then were this com- 
plete edition of De Quincey a reproach upon the Artist, a 
misery embodied to the true lover of Art? 

What one would like to know about is the process by which this 
master of tedium, this artist in long-windedness, this exemplar 
of the literary virtues of candour, sincerity, insight, directness, 
became ‘indubitably an English classic’? Who, in effect, in- 
vented him? And how has it come to pass that the vague yet 
wooden Ann of the Confessions is now recognised as a master- 
piece of ‘ suggestive portraiture,’ an effect of the highest pathos? 
If Mr. Masson will tell us that, he will considerably increase 
the debt under which he has laid us by his annotations to the 
work of him who ‘ wrote a great deal of very respectable padding 
for magazines.’ That, and not much besides. 


PETERBOROUGH. 
Peterborough. By WILLIAM STEBBING. London: Macmillan. 


The life of Peterborough is still to write. Mr. Stebbing’s 
contribution to the ‘English Men of Action’ Series is careful 
and accurate work; but the meteoric Charles Mordaunt de- 
serves more than that at the hands of posterity. He is one of 
the riddles of history ; Lord Stanhope, Scott, and Macaulay 
all thought much of him, but none took the trouble to take 
his right and accurate measurement. Kecently one Colonel 
Parnell has sought to revive the dead-and-gone inventions 
of Peterborough’s personal and political enemies, and to add 
to them with such ingenuity as he possesses. It is a blot 
on Mr. Stebbing’s primer that he treats this gentleman with 
gravity. For example, had Mr. O’Bryne in his excellent com- 
pilation from Napier, 7he Victories of the British Army in the 
Peninsula (London : Chapman), seen fit to omit all reference 
in his account of Talavera to a certain Wellington nobody 
would have treated him seriously. Colonel Parnell’s offence in 
regard to the hero of Barcelona was greater in degree, and yet 
Mr. Stebbing thinks it necessary to controvert his ridiculous 
thesis. That he finds no difficulty in doing so without the aid 
of Carleton’s Memoirs is matter of no great credit. Apart, 
however, from this desire to take seriously what can only 
be seriously taken as a joke, Mr. Stebbing’s thoroughness in 
building up a biography of Peterborough, after giving over 
Carleton and all his works to the enemy, deserves ungrudg- 
ing praise. Carleton’s book is really ‘one of the mysteries 
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of literature,’ and the arguments for and against its accept. 
ance are set forth with judicial perspicacity. Mr. Stebbing 
is of opinion, and we agree with him, that neither Swift nor 
Defoe had any hand in it. That there was a George Carleton, 
a captain of engineers, is beyond doubt ; that he wrote memoirs 
is possible ; that these /emoirs before being published were 
edited is probable ; but that on the whole, so far as Peter- 
borough is concerned, the Memoirs are fairly accurate is proved 
by Mr. Stebbing from other and certain sources with no possi- 
bility of doubt. 

Apart from recent writers ambitious of acting as heroes’ 
valets, Peterborough had enemies enough in life to make it abso- 
lutely necessary that any who might endeavour to unravel the 
golden tangle of his career should be nothing if not judicial. 
It is possible, however, for a judge to be emphatic when he is 
sure of his ground, and this Mr. Stebbing never is. He declines 
to give the verdict, and treats the case of Peterborough as if 
he were only judge, and not (as he might have been) both 
judge and jury. Ina popular treatise this is a mistake. The 
public is too lazy to care for forming verdicts for itself. It likes 
argument, but prefers that argument should be followed to its 
logical conclusion. And in the case of Peterborough this 
ought not to be difficult. Afterall has been said for and against 
him, he remains, and will always remain, one of the most capti- 
vating among the history-makers of Britain. In his youth the 
constant and generous friend of Locke, the patron of Berkeley 
in his later years, the companion of Pope and the ally of Swift, 
he can at least have been no fool. And even if his assault on 
Voltaire be a myth, that great artist in destruction and in 
style and Fénélon himself of foreign men of letters were 
among his chosen associates. A victorious general without 
technical training, an admiral without seamanship, a diplo- 
matist without credentials, a politician without a party, he 
retains that strange attraction only genius can impart. His 
activity, his promptness, his resource, his ingenuity, his power 
of recuperation are always apparent and always admirable. 
He was no poet, but he wrote admirable prose ; and if in pre- 
ferring Dryden’s verse to Pope’s he may have done violence 
to his friendship, assuredly he proved the excellence of his 
taste. Mr. Stebbing enumerates his qualities in an oratorical 
sentence of some twenty lines, in which by means of such 
phrases as ‘zigzag and motley career,’ ‘accomplished egotist,’ 
‘determined king of his company,’ ‘irrepressibly elastic,’ ‘electric 
force,’ ‘streak of phosphoric light,’ ‘fantastically bright spirit,’ 
he essays to give a summary of Peterborough’s parts. It is 
neither good criticism nor elegant English: it is only another 
proof that books written to order and in a hurry must neces- 
sarily have the faults of an over-worked and senile century. 


THE NOBLE SAVAGE, 


A Naturalist among the Head- Hunters. By CHARLES MORRIS 
WoopFORD. London: Philip. 


Calabar and its Mission. By HUGH GOLDIE. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant. 


The noble savage undergoes changes in his outward appear- 
ance and habits in accordance with latitude and longitude. He 
is not in 5° N. 8° E. what he is in 10° S. 160° E.—on the Old 
Calabar River as in the Solomon Islands. The medium through 
which we examine him also alters his shape wonderfully. Seen 
through missionary spectacles he is a very different looking 
creature from the savage when placed under the naturalist’s 
microscope. If the observers be honest, however, and have had 
fairly good opportunities of studying the character of the untu- 
tored children of Nature, it will be found as a rule that the 
distinctions are on the outside rather than essential. Both Mr. 
Woodford, who in his zeal for the collection of natural history 
specimens has paid three visits to the Solomon Islands and 
has lived for many months at a time in native huts, and Mr. 
Goldie, who has spent the best part of forty years as a mis- 
sionary of the United Presbyterian Church on the Cross and 
Old Calabar rivers, are entitled to be heard as competent and 
veracious witnesses respecting the virtues of the black man 
still unspoiled, or only half-spoiled, by contact with Europeans. 
After considering their evidence it remains as much a moot 
point with us as ever whether an account of the ‘customs’ 
of Old Calabar or of a head-hunting excursion on Ysabel or 
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Guadalcanar Island is the more fitted to make men pleased 
with the ways and surroundings of civilised society. 

Not that either the missionary from Old Calabar or the 
naturalist from New Georgia is without a good word to say of 
the primitive people among whom he dwelt. Mr Woodford re- 
cords, for instance, that during the whole time that he lived 
among the Solomon Islanders he never had anything stolen 
from him, and that after repeated visits ‘a feeling of confidence 
and friendship’ sprang up between him and the natives of Aola, 
who have since sent him messages to ‘come and live perma- 
nently among them.’ The basis of this mutual goodwill was 
selfishness, understood and candidly avowed on both sides. 
‘From purely selfish motives I was useful to the natives in 
numberless ways,’ says their visitor ; and they were useful to 
him as guides through the tropical forest and as hunters and 
collectors of strange birds and beasts, butterflies and beetles. 
The most useful and the finest savage of them all was perhaps 
the venerable chief of Aola, Ululu; and Mr. Woodford says 
he can never forget the affecting scene where this child of 
Nature wrung his hand at parting, and with tears in his eyes 
said: ‘O my friend Woorefallo, who will give me pipes and 
tobacco when you are gone?’ The immunity from attack and 
plunder which the visitor enjoyed is rather to be ascribed to 
fear of consequences than to any nobler motive. Mr. Woodford 
did not scruple, for the protection of himself and his speci- 
mens, to play upon the superstitious beliefs of the natives. He 
must, we are afraid, be held responsible for the embellish- 
ment and confirmation of at least one native myth. He made 
an excursion to the extinct crater on the island of Savo, and on 
his return the women of the village crowded round and asked 


him what he had seen. ‘1 told them of two enormous devils, 


one white and the other black, with claws like flying foxes. 
The women were anxious to know what they said tome. I told 
them that as they spoke the Savo language, of which I knew 
nothing, I could not tell them. The belief in the existence 
of devils in the crater is now confirmed, for a white man has 
seen them.’ 

The story may have been intended as an allegory, but 
the present population of Savo and of the neighbouring islands 
will be as extinct as the crater before the true meaning 
is comprehended. The Solomons are afflicted by devils, 
black and white, and between them the Archipelago will 
soon be clawed bare of inhabitants. During the three or 
four years of Mr. Woodford’s experience he saw whole tribes 
and villages disappear. Head-hunting is a ruling passion 
throughout the group, though on only some of the islands is it 
associated with cannibalism. In the age of wooden clubs and 
stone weapons it served only to keep down the surplus popula- 
tion. Now that Snider rifles and steel tomahawks are supplied 
to these noble savages in exchange for their copra and their 
pearls, or in payment of labour on the Queensland sugar planta- 
tions, the insatiable taste for fighting and head-hunting leads to 
speedy extermination. Among the enterprising natives of New 
Georgia or Savo thirty or forty skulls are thought no unusual 
spoil in trophies to bring back from an excursion to Ysabel or 
Guadalcanar. In all these islands, according to Mr. Woodford, 
the first thought that comes into a native’s head when he sees 
a stranger, white or black, is : ‘ Will he kill me?’ The second 
is: ‘Can I kill him?’ He tells a really pathetic story of the 
chief Paravo, of Maravou, in New Georgia, the great sorrow of 
whose life was that he had ‘ never killed a white man.’ Paravo’s 
opportunities were circumscribed by the fact that he had blown 
off oné of his hands with dynamite while fishing after the new 
and ignoble style. Nevertheless he waited long and patiently, 
hoping that the chance would come when ‘he might step unsus- 
pected behind the white man, and with a turn of the wrist cleave 
his skull with a tomahawk.’ Mr. Woodford often engaged in 
conversation with Paravo, always taking care that the chief 
should be in front. To keep his hand in, Paravo went on a head- 
hunting expedition to Guadalcanar, two hundred miles off ; but 
the party lost some heads instead of gathering any, and the 
leader dying on the return voyage his companions ‘ cooked and 
divided him out between them.’ However untutored he is, the 
youngest native of the Solomons who can handle a paddle is 
quite a match for an experienced white trader in driving a bar- 
gain. ‘The native,’ says Mr. Woodford, ‘knows how many 
cocoa-nuts make ten ; as a general rule it is seven and a half, 
but I have known it to be as little as six.’ 
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The cruelty of the islanders is merely the free and matured 
development of the instinct of destruction that lurks in our 
nature after centuries of civilisation, and manifests itself in the 
school-boy who tortures frogs and spins cockchafers on pins. 
Mr. Woodford states that once in Fiji he saw a ‘ native clergy- 
man’ take a live rat, deliberately chop off its four feet with his 
knife, and then allow it to struggle maimed away. ‘I sat 
under him next day, when, in all the glory of a clean white shirt 
and collar, he conducted the service with due gravity, and 
wound up with an eloquent extempore sermon.’ Quite another 
kind of example has, of course, accompanied the preaching of 
the missionaries who have been sent out from Scotland to Old 
Calabar. They have not merely laboured with rare zeal and 
devotion, but have something to show as the reward of their 
work in the improvement of the manner of life of the natives 
and in the exploration of the country. They have shown also 
not a little of the wisdom of the serpent mingled with the 
harmlessness of the dove in their dealing with such native 
institutions as slavery and polygamy. Whether the reward can 
be placed against the great sacrifices made by the mission is 
another question. Mr. Goldie thinks it can; but then he is 
looking more to the future than the present or the past. ‘ The 
youth of the rising generation have not had their hearts seared 
by the perpetration or witnessing of bypast atrocities, and a 
taste for such cruelties will not be implanted therein.’ But the 
veneer of civilisation must still be very thin even in the young 
negro. The type of ‘King Eyo Honesty Il.’ is rare in the 
vicinity of the Oil Rivers; ‘King Archibongs’ and ‘King 
Pepples’ abound within territory nominally under British pro- 
tection, and when one of these miscreants dies his capital is 
still turned into a human shambles unless a consul or a mis- 
sionary is near enough and strong enough to prevent it. Ger- 
many is, however, doing all she can to relieve us of the care of 
these noble savages. The British consul was ‘an hour or two 
too late’ at Cameroons: Dr. Nachtigal heard of his mission 
and hurried in before him ; and Germany has begun in the same 
forehanded way to annex the Solomon Islands, regardless of all 
prior claims or susceptibilities, British or native. 


OLD COURT LIFE. 


Court Life under the 'Plantagenets (Reign of Henry I1.). 
By HUBERT HALL, F.S.A. London : Sonnenschein. 


This is really a rather exasperating book, not because it is 
ignorant or uninteresting or even to a rightly constituted 
mind dull, but because it might so easily have been made 
ten times more readable than it is if Mr. Hall had not chosen 
to write it on an affected, old-fashioned model. He has, he 
tells us, spent many happy leisure hours amongst the Ex- 
chequer Records in hunting up the facts on which it is 
founded. We believe him, and are sure that his leisure time 
has been spent to excellent purpose for himself, and might 
have been most profitable for us. Mr. Hall, who is already 
the author of a book on the Elizabethan time of which those 
who are competent to judge speak well, has wished to do 
something of the kind for the first and in some ways the 
greatest of the Plantagenet reigns. He has therefore taken 
the known facts of the life of Richard of Anesti, and used them 
as the connecting thread of a book which is to give the picture 
of that time. No more praiseworthy intention was ever conceived 
by any writer ; but there were two ways of carrying it out. The 
first was to take the method of Carlyle’s Past and Present as a 
model, to give us the facts about Richard in his own words when 
they were to be obtained, and then to elucidate them by comment. 
In this way it would have been possible for Mr. Hall to enable 
us to realise at least a side of the life of Henry’s latter years 
in a direct, straightforward fashion. He might have shown the 
working of the Government machine elaborated by the great 
King and his ministers with a vividness of colour and a force 
not to be looked for from solemn constitutional or other his- 
tories ; and if he had done that, then might he have ‘ hung his 
shield high in the temple of fame.’ 

Unluckily Mr. Hall has chosen another manner, what we 
may call the little Arthur’s history or Mrs. Markham manner. 
He has tried to hide the Gregory’s Mixture of fact in a layer 
of story-teller’s sugar. Over Richard of Anesti’s account of his 
law-suit and quotations from Walter de Mapes or the Dialogus 
de Scaccario Mr. Hall has laid, as it were, a wash of G. P. R. 
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James. Richard of Anesti and Richard Fitz-Nigel and Richard 
de Luci, Walter de Mapes, Alexander Necham, the King, and 
others move about in a fog-picture of romance wherein there 
are no women, no love (without which romance is not), and 
no adventures. They all talk to one another ‘like flies on a 
wall.’ To say that they talk book would in this case be 
strictly accurate ; and commonly it is their own book. Richard 
of Anesti repeats his own account of his lawsuit, Walter de 
Mapes quotes his own satires, and so forth. They all tell each 
other things they must have known perfectly well already at 
length. Richard de Luci shouts the Dialogus de Scaccario to 
his namesake of Anesti in the middle of a meeting of the Ex- 
chegquer. All this is done to make us swallow our historical 
instruction smilingly. For our own part we rebel. Weare not 
children, and revolt at being treated as if we were. Sir Walter 
we adore, our Carlyle we delight in, and Bishop Stubbs we 
read with our loins girded but yet with a kind of manly joy. 
These names stand for genuine forms of literature ; but bastard 
stuff of this kind is hateful to God and His enemies. Mr. 
Hall’s opening sentence should be enough to warn off any 
reader. Here itis: ‘Ona warm afternoon of March in the 
year of grace 1177, being the twenty-third year of the reign of 
the great King of England, Henry son of the Empress, a small 
party of travellers might have been seen riding slowly and pain- 
fully, as though both man and beast were exhausted by a far and 
toilsome journey, along the broad, white High Street, where a 
few miles above the Buntingford road the Quin river hurries 
to meet the gentle Rib.’ To think that our dear old friends 
the often met, the beloved, the two horsemen who might have 
been seen at eventide generally in a pass of the mountains but 
now and then in the drear forest, should come smugly upon us 
in a High Street with a convoy of cabbage from the Dialogus de 
Scaccario! It is a common outrage. 

Having relieved our feelings in this scathing style we now 
come back to our original proposition, namely, that Mr. Hall’s 
book, allowance being duly made for the imbecility of its form, 
is not a bad book. For those who have the patience to read it, 
it will really do something to make a very vital part of English 
history more realisable. Richard of Anesti hangs loose on 
constitutional history as a Hertfordshire county gentleman of 
the twelfth century who recorded his sorrows as a suitor. They 
are valuable as being an obviously good example of the griev- 
ances endured by plaintiffs and defendants alike in times when 
the King’s Court was still a court of justice and followed the 
King himself. Richard was dragged from pillar to post before 
he could succeed in ousting his uncle’s natural daughter from 
his uncle’s estate. Personally our sympathies are entirely with 
the daughter, but that does not affect the historical importance 
of Richard. His long hungry striving to turn the poor 
girl into the road shows what a business it was to conduct 
a lawsuit at a time when the Curia Kegis was on the move 
in the train of a restless King whose dominions extended 
from the Tweed to the Pyrenees, more especially when the 
King was a Henry Ii.: a man who sometimes slept, and was 
known to roll on the floor in a state of slobbering fury, but was 
never seen to sit down, and was for the most part in the saddle 
flying from one frontier to the other, dragging his justiciars, 
chamberlains, treasurers, clerks, sheriffs, and suitors breathless 
behind him. All the same Henry II. was a very great King, 
and is well worth looking at. Allowing for the cobwebs, Mr. 
Hall does enable us to look at him and the administration he 
organised. One of his chapters we even think of superior 
excellence. It is the ninth, which deals with the curious, 
picturesque, and symbolical, but remarkably orderly and exact, 
method of conducting business in the Exchequer. It is a trifle 
puzzling at first, but becomes clear when read with attention. 
We at least are not in the least ashamed to confess that we 
understand it much better since reading Mr. Hall. The chapters 
immediately preceding, on ‘The Receipt’ and ‘The King’s 
Court,’ are also very good. The three together make the best 
of the book. They are a material help towards a thorough 
understanding of a portion of English constitutional history 
which is very important and interesting but has been left 
somewhat obscure. So we leave Mr. Hall’s book with sincere 
praise. After all, our complaint of him is, that knowing the 
twelfth century as he knows it, and being as able as he is to 
show how great a time it was in government, thought, litera- 
ture, and art, he has not done all he might have done with his 
knowledge. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS AGAIN, 


Shakespeare's Sonnets. Edited, with Notes and Introduction, 
by THOMAS TYLER, M.A. London: Nutt. 

There were no railways in Shakespeare’s days, and it is on 
the whole improbable that the dramatist ever seriously thought 
of entering a monastery. From a certain couplet it would seem 
that Shakespeare did not intend his sonnets to be read by one 
person only. There is remarkable beauty in some of these 
sonnets ; there is surpassing beauty in others ; but all are not 
equally beautiful. They show, however, traces of a melancholic 
view of the world. They are not prosaic history ; on the con- 
trary, their language is the language of poetry. When their 
author cries out for ‘restful death, he does not exhort others 
to marry and beget offspring. All these deep things we have 
learned from the study of Mr. Tyler’s latest contribution to his 
country’s literature. They are among the most pregnant state- 
ments to be met with in his volume, about one-half of which 
is occupied by an Introduction which is about as pleasant 
reading as the less witty and humourous pages of the jocund 
Gervinus. Mr. Tyler’s object is to identify the ‘W. H.’ of the 
sonnets with William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, and the 
‘dark lady’ of the second series (cxxvii.-clii.) with Queen 
Elizabeth’s maid of honour, Mary Fitton. He brings forward 
much old and some new evidence in support of his theory; 
he piles up quotations with dreary assiduity, overstrains what- 
ever makes for and belittles whatever conflicts with his conclu- 
sions; for a hundred and fifty-six pages he struggles with the 
English speech and the reader’s patience, and in the end he 
leaves the question much as he found it. Two instances may 
suffice to show Mr. Tyler's method of mustering evidence. 
Romeo, it seems, ‘ anticipates the fatalism of “’Tis paltry to be 
Czxsar ; not being Fortune, he is but Fortune’s slave” (Antony 
and Cleopatra, Act iii. sc. 2) by exclaiming, “I am Fortune's 
fool.”’ And in 7he Two Gentleman of Verona ‘an ordinary friend 
is described as one “ that’s without faith or love.”’ These words 
are referred to by Mr. Tyler as showing that Shakespeare dis- 
played a pessimistic tendency in certain of his earlier plays. 
Unfortunately a number of his citations are not more apt and 
cogent. But even if he could buttress his argument far more 
effectively than he has done, what good end would thereby have 
been served’? The wise man reads and re-reads the sonnets, 
delights in their imperishable passion and faultlessly moulded 
language, without caring one jot whether the ‘ dark lady’ were 
Mary Fitton or a person of analogous morals and attractions ; 
whether the ‘W. H.’ of the dedication were Mr. William 
Hughes, or Mr. William Hall, or Mr. William Hathaway, or 
William Herbert Earl of Pembroke, or Henry Wriothesley 
Earl of Southampton, or any other more or less shadowy 
mortal whose claims have found vindicators in the camps of 
the pedant. 

Mr. Furnivall, as all men know, has rescued the art of criti- 
cism from the degrading condition to which it had been brought 
by such bunglers as Sainte-Beuve. He has raised it to the 
level of a sum in simple addition. Mr. Thomas Tyler is to 
some extent a follower of Mr. Furnivall, though he does not 
emulate the fantasies in Billingsgate with which the Master en- 
livens his arithmetical vagaries. Mr. Tyler groups the Sommets 
in accordance with a scheme partly based on that which Mr. 
Furnivall bequeathed to posterity in the Leopold Shakspere. 
If you adopt Mr. Furnivall’s method you can solve the most 
delicate literary problems so long as you have fingers. In the 
case of the Sonnets you have only to count your pronouns, and 
this is what you shall discover and rejoice in:—‘ A 1 to 17, 
“Thou,” etc., exclusively used in twelve of these sonnets. 
“ You,” etc., in 13 and in 15 to 17.) ‘18 to 26, “ Thou” pre- 
vails.’ ‘27 to 32, “Thou” sonnets.’ ‘52 to 55 group distin- 
guished by “ You.”’ This is valuable, no doubt ; but had the 
definite and indefinite articles been counted, results even more 
interesting and significant might have been attained. When 
another Tyler, somewhere in the infinite azure of the future, 
applies the arithmetic method to the works of Mr. Furnivall, 
his task will be comparatively easy. It will be needless to count 
the pronouns : the ripening of the writer’s genius being clearly 
indicated by the increasingly frequent recurrence of such 
urbanities as ‘blockhead’ and ‘skunk.’ Mr. Tyler plumes 
himself on having given to the world the fullest commen- 
tary on the Sonnets which has as yet been published. 
What he has done is this. He has encumbered the text with 
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a mass of annotations which are for the most part simply 
childish in their inutility. He has clearly the poorest opinion 
of his readers’ intelligence. Not content with appending a 
clumsy prose paraphrase to each sonnet, he laboriously renders 
about every alternate line of the divine verse into his own 
halting and thread-bare English. Here are a few examples of 
Mr. Tyler's triumphs as a commentator : ‘ Wasted time, time 
expended’; ‘ Bare ruined choirs, the trees on whose branches 
the birds sang during spring’; ‘/ winged speed no motion shall 
J know: a swift gliding motion is imagined ; in the opinion of 
Mr. G. Bernard Shaw the word “ motion” is used in the sense of 
“progression”? ; ‘ Give him leave to go, dismiss him, or let him 
go at his pleasure,’ etc., etc. Mr. Tyler warns us against taking 
our Shakespeare literally. In Sonnet xlviil., for example, the 
line occurs, ‘ But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are.’ Here, 
says Mr. Tyler, ‘jewe/s may mean valuable possessions of any 
kind, without implying that Shakespeare was rich in precious 
stones.’ Again, under Sonnet xxxvii. the line, ‘So I, made 
lame by Fortune’s dearest spite,’ draws forth the comforting 
assurance that there is ‘little or no difficulty about this lame- 
ness being metaphorical’ ; and so from page to page Mr. Tyler 
hobbles along after his author until the final note is reached and 
we are enlightened as to the correct meaning of the perplexing 
word ‘thrall.’ When we say Mr. Tyler hobbles, he must under- 
stand that the lameness is metaphorical. It would be unwise 
to withhold this explanation in the case of one who has taken 
such infinite pains to prevent us from misunderstanding lines 
in which it requires the acumen of a commentator to discern 
the slightest obscurity. In case Mr. Tyler should be in doubt 
as to our estimate of his book, it may be well to add that we do 
not regard it as a work of even temporary interest, far less of 
permanent value. Considering, however, that he has sat at the 
feet of Furnivall, the wonder is not that the volume should be 
inthe main a monument of misapplication but that it should 
not have been an outrage at once on sane criticism and good 
manners. Mr. Tyler isat least invariably courteous. 


THE FLOWER OF PRUSSIA. 


The Brain of an Army: A Popular Account of the German 
General Staff. By SPENSER WILKINSON. London: 
Macmillan. 

Good books whose merit does not lie exactly where their 
authors place it are not uncommon in all grades of literature ; 
and Captain Spenser Wilkinson has contrived to add one to 
their number. One must not take him too seriously in his title, 
his preface, or his ‘views’; but that is no reason for stinting 
our thanks for what he really has given us: a spirited and 
truthful account of the working of certain parts of the hugest, 
deadliest, most nearly perfect military machine ever forged by 
men. From cover to cover, and especially in a realistic and 
admirable ‘ Sketch of a Mobilised Prussian Army Corps on the 
March,’ the book is calculated to draw attention to one of the 
most important of all subjects of public interest : the one—(be 
it proclaimed from the house-tops)—which has been most scan- 
dalously neglected in England. That subject, of course, is the 
military well-being of the country. 

Our author knows his German authorities—his Moltke, his 
Von der Goltz and Von Schellendorf, nay, his ‘ Boguslawski, 
Laymann, Tellenbach, and May ’—only too well. Mind and 
body, soul and spurs, he has sold himself to the Prussian. The 
result is that if the independent and almighty voter who but 
yesterday looked upon standing armies, even his own, with 
suspicion now replaced by criminal apathy or ignorance would 
read the book, at least he would get a glimpse of the ter- 
rible realities of the European situation. He would learn 
something about the masters of armed millions against whom 
our weak, weedy battalions might have been launched any 
time since 1870, or even earlier in the Danish business. 
The lesson is of the kind to sober even ’Arry in his cups. 
But here it stops, and Captain Wilkinson’s potential mis- 
chief and ill-doing begins. While he is giving us a scientific 
yet animated account of what zs in Germany we trust him 
fairly ; but not when he shows by suggestion and implication, 
and sometimes openly, what is immediately required here—nor 
when he plays Sir Charles Dilke’s game or Lord Wolseley’s. It 
is easy on paper to rise ‘above that servile imitation which 
copies defects as well as excellences, and, without sacrificing its 
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national features, to infuse into the English system the merits 
of the German.’ But nowhere in Nature might our author 
observe such Platonic impartiality. He is the obvious victim 
of a passion, a hopeless passion—mark it well—for the flower 
of Prussia. This honourable though unfortunate attachment 
carries him all lengths. ‘If at any time a statesman should be 
found to undertake the work of an English Minister of War, 
his first wish would be to grasp the nature of this keystone of 
the German system’! Wewill not cavil at the awkward opera- 
tion of grasping, not that too popular keystone, but its nature. 
Yet we dare say our first wish would be for something more 
tangible. Why insist on putting the cart before the charger ? 
It is not a ‘general staff’ and ‘a chief of the staff,’ however 
perfect, that we want: it is an army—-for the defence of the soil 
at least. The lesson of the Battle of Dorking, that one just 
novelette with a purpose, has never been practically applied. 
When it has—when our Lilliputian army has been organised 
and equipped—regulars, militia, and volunteers ; when we have 
guns, cavalry, transport, and commissariat for it, not to speak of 
water-bottles and waterproofs ; then, indeed, it will be season- 
able to call out for staff-officers : we have an intimate convic- 
tion that they will be forthcoming in shoals. 

To be plain, Captain Spenser Wilkinson is a little too Prus- 
sian—unless when he is talking about Prussia; and he takes 
Prussian pedantry too much to heart. We like not in a prac- 
tical book his references to Foster's Essays, Pattison’s Sugges- 
tions [see foct-notes], nor to the ‘very ideal of the ideal pro- 
fessor of history’: what in the name of Napier have our soldiers 
to do with such things? Still less do we like the reference to 
Waterloo : ‘ Prussia had then (1866) no important success on 
record since the decisive stroke at Waterloo.’ It is a truism 
that the Great Duke must not have fought without the certain 
hope of Prussian support. But the fact remains that the Eng- 
lish and Scots held their own at Quatre Bras and Mont Saint- 
Jean: the Prussians were well beaten at Ligny. He is a con- 
fiding critic who supposes the Teuton invincible because 
he overcame Napoleon II1., Bazaine, and Trochu! Quite 
in the like Zenomaniac tone is the remark that in Prussia 
officers ‘take their profession seriously,’ «.r.A. Why the im- 
plied disparagement of the home-made man? English gentle- 
men may and do get all that education, higher or lower, has to 
offer without attending ‘war academies’; and whatever their 
habit in Pall Mall or in garrison towns they are second to none 
in the field. Moreover, much as we respect Captain Wilkinson 
and the work he is doing and may do, we have more against 
him. Does he not place his ‘chief of the staff’ too high even 
on his own soil? If Von Moltke was nominally ‘chief of the 
staff’ he was actually commander-in-chief. King William— 
and therein lay his greatness—was by his side to lend him 
the moral support of his presence and his signature day by 
day. Finally, w/y does Captain Wilkinson so exalt this office 
of ‘chief of the staff’? He does not make the mistake of 
championing a General very willing to champion himself. 
But he observes by the way that ‘calculation is necessary, 
and the campaign of 1882 in Egypt is an instance in which 
it was worked out to a nicety.” Which reminds one that if the 
Egyptians had been capable of reconnoitring 300 yards to their 
front Tel-el-Kebir might have proved a second Plevna. Also 
that, seeing the Duke of Connaught will not improbably suc- 
ceed his cousin, our ‘ only General’ would not be sorry to pose 
as ‘chief of the staff’ and master of our legions. An ideal 
military state, no doubt, but not quite what is wanted or in- 
tended at present. 

NEW ETCHINGS. 

There is no doubt that etching has cleared the field of line- 
engraving considered as a reproductive method. The modern 
etcher, however, is not often a man of courage. He cannot 
forget the brilliant success achieved in the homes of Philistia 
by the works of Thomas Landseer and other British Worthies. 
And though he has discarded the graver for the needle, it is but 
seldom that he recognises the capabilities of the new method. 
When the Greek sculptors first adopted marble as the material 
of their art, they could only treat it as their fathers had treated 
wood, and several generations of them vainly essayed to suit the 
old technique to the new conditions. The progress of modern 
etching is restrained by a similar superstition. MM. Giroux, 
Gaujean, Macbeth, Haig, and the rest have wisely abandoned 
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the old method, but they are still fettered by its conventions. 
They call themselves etchers ; but they use the needle and the 
acid only to mimic the faults of line-engraving. And the 
public, obedient to the call of fashion, readily accepts their 
work as an exemplar of the art of etching, though it has no 
more freedom, ease, nor subtlety than the well-beloved and 
highly-prized Monarch of the Glen. 

The worthlessness of the majority of modern etchings is not 
more distressing than the rapidity with which they are produced. 
Of the dozen before us (Paris : Librairie de l’Art) it is scarce 
possible to praise a single one without a large reservation. 
J.-F. Millet’s bold sketch, /es Premiers Pas, is by reason of 
its facility and slightness well adapted to reproduction by the 
needle ; yet M. Greux, of whom better things might have 
been expected, has treated it so laboriously as to rob it of 
all its charm. In M. Lurat’s plates after Mantelet, in Mr. 
Russell’s rendering of Mathey, there is nothing to hold atten- 
tion but that sentimentality of subject which is the inevi- 
table ally of artistic incompetence. In M. Ramus’ etching of 
Albert Edelfelt’s Service divin en bord de la mer, in spite of 
the fact that the etcher has used his needle like a burin, there is 
a certain artistic quality : the sky is luminous, while the fore- 
ground and figures, although laboured and harsh in execution, 
are treated with some regard to character and variety of sur- 
face. ‘There are serious faults in M. Daumont’s etching of a 
Defaux, /e Port de Pont-Aven, and from a technical point of 
view it is little worth; yet its effect is decorative, and the etcher 
has interpreted his original with sympathy and intelligence. It 
is difficult to find a single attractive quality in M. Salmon’s 
rendering of Rosa Bonheur’s Labourage Nivernatis. The treat- 
ment is laboured and mechanical ; surfaces the most varied and 
unlike are represented by the same touches, the plate is without 
atmosphere, and the sky is indicated with so little intelligence 
that it might easily be mistaken for a curtain or a back- 
yard. A far better work is M.Giroux’s Ribot, Chat malade ; 
it is planned and carried out in accordance with the con- 
vention of the old line-engravers, but in spite of its lack 
of art it shows a certain variety of texture and a certain 
strength of handling. The drawing in three original etchings 
by M. William Peters is not admirable, but they prove their 
author to have a keener and juster appreciation of his medium 
than any we have discussed. He has used his needle with 
some breadth and freedom, and has spared himself the trouble 
of attempting to imitate a method of multiplying impressions 
which is not his own. M. Daniel Mordaunt has done justice 
to Mr. Lavery’s well-known tennis-picture. Neither original 
nor reproduction can be called distinguished, yet each has a 
quality of refinement and a sense of proportion which are 
always welcome. 

To regard such stuff as serious art were to take a hopeless 
view of the future of reproductive etching. But, in truth, these 
things are little else than objects of commercial exchange, and 
have no more claim to be considered as art than those bits of 
beaten brass for which the Crafty Artsman has so tender a senti- 
ment, or the plush-covered tables with three legs and tassels 
which impart a suggestion of culture to the suburban drawing- 
room. 


RECENT VERSE. 


Mr. Waddington is an expert in the technicalities and the 
literature of the sonnet. But the feeling arises that your sonnet 
is just now being rather overdone. Of late it is as though all 
the turgid thinkers of the race had been suddenly possessed by 
the form, and each had done his level best to make it impossible. 
Already the history of this one effect of verse has a library of 
its own, wherein the mysteries of perfected shape and the 
orthodoxy and the heterodoxy of variants are discussed with 
the solemn ferocity of them that would send your soul to eternal 
perdition for your treatise on the Irregular Verbs. Does any 
one really care for the sonnet as an entity? or is the accumula- 
tion of gabble for which its critics are responsible an Apollonian 
device to make men weary of its very name, and divert them 
from the pursuit of its mechanical suggestiveness to the achieve- 
ment of real poetry? 

It goes without saying that a sonnet may be a poem; and 
Mr. Waddington in this Century of Sonnets (London: Bell) 
gives easy proof of it. But the fact that he indulges in varia- 
tions that would make your purist shudder appears to show 
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that he even is a-weary of the form, and fain would fashion 
it to the thought, instead of depleting and bombasting the idea 
to fit the unyielding rhyme and fulfil the demands of struc. 
ture. His book is seriously meant ; but to believe in its chance 
of immortality is not easy. It is better than most of its in. 
numerable rivals ; but these are all-too many, and the form js 
all-too popular and facile, and the question ‘ Why write a hun- 
dred sonnets ?’ is all-too pertinent. It is so easy not to write a 
hundred sonnets on the one hand ; and onthe other, as Shake- 
speare and Wordsworth and Petrarch have shown, it is so 
difficult to multiply the sonnet and be inevitably great. 
What is really to blame is the fashion of the hour. The 
book is well-meant ; and, well——like a full-blown rose cast 
on a stream, heavy enough to be stayed by chance obstacles, 
not heavy enough to sweep them away, it will get waterlogged 
and sink, leaving (perhaps) stray petals to be lost in the for. 
pourri of an anthology. Mr. Waddington’s verses, while always 
scholarly, are somewhat painfully didactic as well. There isa 
strong suspicion of that damnable desire to improve. ‘III 
names they give you: ye are out of date’; or ‘Whence art 
thou, Satan, and by whom created ?’ or ‘ Yet what is liberty ?’ 
or ‘Omniscience was thy foible ’—in truth, are such initial verses 
to be taken seriously? Again, beside the cameo-cutting of the 
ideal sonnet the expression is loose, the workmanship slovenly; 
every word should have its value, every syllable must be un- 
changeable, orwhere is your sonnet? As for this hundred sonnets, 
Toa Sister of Mercy is one of the best ; ‘ Thine innocence shall 
be thy’sanctuary’ is the keynote of it. In Lzterature v. Nature 
the motive is merely that one reads easier indoors in town than 
out-of-doors in the country. Prince Lucifer, with its quaint 
humour, is little like a sonnet but not unlike a poem; yet 
‘His death’s the true eirenikon ’—would an artist have written 
it down? On the whole, this epitaph is as likely to live as 
anything in the collection, for it has a touch of humour absent 
from the majority. 

Mr. Wilfrid Blunt has prefaced his latest volume of verse, 
A New Pilgrimage (London: Kegan Paul), with a descant 
on the sonnet. He gives a hundred reasons for not writ- 
ing in the conventional forms, the hundredth being that he 
prefers a system of his own. The point is, that owing to its 
greater simplicity and a certain capacity of manipulation the 
Shakespearean quatorzain—of three quatrains andacouplet—has 
a better chance in this country than the Italian combination of oc- 
tave and sestett. Both these varieties will have their following ; 
but that Mr. Blunt will succeed in winning a place for his own 
make is not so sure. His method is to build his octave on the 
less common Italian lines, A B A BB A BA, and when in difficulties 
to ring in a third rhyme for the sixth and eighth verses ; while 
in the sestett he hashes up both Shakespearean and Italian de- 
vices, rounding off his effusion with the couplet. Sometimes, too, 
he will dash you off a sonnet of sixteen verses, with the result 
that the form becomes ‘something it didn’t ought to be,’ the 
whole thing halts and excruciates, and the author is revealed 
for a common amateur, as incapable of letting well alone as 
of bettering upon the good. As for his matter, it produces 
an impression of poverty of invention, lack of ‘ numerousness,’ 
incapacity of expression, want of style, and imperfect sense of 
material. His rhymes are too obvious, and the Pilgrimage they 
frame is not particularly New. He has escaped the reproach 
of running Baedeker into verse, but he seems to have taken the 
usual Cook’s circular ticket (for poets) to Rome, Paris, Milan, 
and so forth ; and his impressions of travel are in no sense 
vivid or effective. Such echoes of Byron as 

‘ Voltaire and Rousseau—these were thy twin priests, 
Proud mother Nature, on thy opening day’ ; 


or, 
‘For lo! the nations, the imperial nations 
Of Europe, all imagine a vain thing 
Sitting thus blindly in their generations,’ 


are at once too feeble and too mean for toleration. And is it 
legitimate to berhyme your French names with their English 
endings, as ‘fear’ and ‘Duke of Montpenszer’ and ‘there,’ or 
‘hie’ and Rivolz’? It is extremely ugly at any rate. Some 
scraps of autobiography are not without interest : as ‘ And here 
I too, the /atest fool of time’ ; or, again, the complaint of having 
lived ‘in vain expense and mo/zse.’ Of the cash in this account 
the public knows nought and cares as little ; of the other item 
it is in a better position to judge. ‘Iam ashamed of my old 
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life” he adds, and one can only hope the fit will last. Further 
details are given in Ax /dler’s Calendar, but they do not appear 
to support the thesis that Satan finds some mischief still, etc., 
and in this respect at least the sequence forms a pleasant con- 
trast with /w Vinculis. * Enough, enough,’ he sings in one of 
the last of the sonnets, and for once you are in complete accord 
with him, the remaining poems coming as a kind of cruel prac- 
tical joke. 


‘All this is Evelyn’s land, who long ago 

Left us the record of the vale below 

And wrote the Sz#/va-—now to hands as good 
Passed, the descendants of his name and blood, 


The doughty squire’s who lately stood in fight 

With the new dragons of the Primrose rite.’ 
The most of us had forgotten the present Mr. Evelyn, and this 
will serve as a reminder of his harmless and superfluous seces- 
sion, and the fact that somewhere or other in the abysmal obscure 
he is still engaged in 

3reaking a lance for Ireland and the cause 

Of Freedom, flouted by Coercion’s laws. 
Of course it is of European interest that the poet of the Love 
Sonnets of Proteus has ‘done time’ and been ‘on the plank’ ; 
but it is also a fact that his Muse has not profited by these 
strange experiences. 

Imitation is a sin from which few of them that handle the 
harp and the organ have been free; but the fault should be 
so skilfully draped as to look positively original or assuredly it 
will lead to bloodshed. Now of late it has been agreed by 
writers old and youny that the metre of DVo/ores is absolutely 
sacred to its inventor, so that the effect of some of Sir Alfred 
Lyall’s Verses Written in India (Kegan Paul)— 

‘ That restless, disconsolate worker 
Who strains now in vain at thy nets, 
O sultry and sombre Noverca 
O land of Regrets 
is somewhat amazing: the Society of Authors should really 
interfere. Still, Sir Alfred’s volume has very considerable 
merit, and is distinguished by the presence of— not genius, cer- 
tainly, but—talent of no mean order. He does not, like Sir 
Edwin Arnold, decorate his verses with pearls of Eastern 
diction. When he is not imitating Mr. Swinburne he can 
write with uncommon force and directness. He has plenty 
of excellent stories to tell, and he knows how to impress 
his readers with a sense of movementand action. His sym- 
pathy with the fighting races of India is just and wise; and 
like all Anglo-Indians whose outlook is not bounded by the 
National Congress he recognises the bravery and self-denial 
which have gone to build up our Indian Empire. ‘To read him 
is to glory in the name of Briton. 

Mrs. Singleton—or rather Violet Fane—evidently does not 
think much of our Irish heroes, for in Aufumn Songs (London: 
Chapman and Hall) she gibbets the poor word patriots in in- 
verted commas, and in a poem (addressed, by the way, to Mr. 
Wilfrid Blunt) she puts some pertinent though to the rebel mind 
unpleasing questions. She ‘dreads the sonnet whose insidious 
tones allure and captivate’; but she gives you six samples of 
the form, and they almost persuade you not to remember 
that she has long been known as a writer of gracetul lyrics. 
But she captivates and allures you back to allegiance with 
some of these same ‘Autumn Songs’ of hers—‘l wonder 
will you twine for me’ is especially pretty—and all is well. 
Arcadia, nightingales, ethics, Pantheism, polite crime, politics, 
all the stock properties of poetry, have had their day, it would 
seem ; and now, when Mr. Swinburne asks you, * Where shall 
we go, then, for pastime now the worst that can be has been 
done?’ the answer is, ‘Whitechapel.’ Mr. Howard Crawford, 
M.A., has drifted thitherwards with his Atonement of East 


London (Edinburgh : Blackwood) ; and with the exception of 


the first and third numbers his verse is excellent. His best 
thing is The Young Lieutenant, although he has here adopted 
that extraordinary trick of Browning of addressing you’ rudely, 
railingly, jerkingly, as if you were responsible for the tragedy. 
Into Nirvana contains, on the other hand, some beautiful 
arrangements of words, which makes this lapse from art and 
virtue all the more remarkable. Mr. Wallace Bruce, the author 
of Jn Clover and Heather (Blackwood), has also been stepping 
eastward in hisown way. An American born, in spite of a name 
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as Scottish as the big ha’ Bible or as sheep’s-head pie, he ‘has 
ventured to blend the clover . . . of the Hudson and the 
heather . . . of the land of Burns.’ The proceeding is justified 
by the publication of many ‘tributes’ from illustrious Ameri- 
cans, both quick and dead ; but the result is so little calculated 
to ‘overstimilate’ as to suggest the reflection that if the poet 
turned his attention to whisky he would probably succeed in 
achieving a blend thereof that Sir Wilfrid might sample with- 
out scruple, while the good practical drunkard would consider it 
as only another form of ginger-beer. As for John Mactaggart, 
after Our Land (Edinburgh: Religious Tract Society), he should 
apply for the post of literary adviser to the Salvation Army : 

‘ Knox bravely blew the gospel horn, 

Though priests and prelates at him railed,’ 
is capital War Cry ; an alternative would be as a pantomime 
librettist. In both capacities he would be an assured success. 
Two Queens (Glasgow : MacLehose), by J. B. Birrell, isa drama 
about Bloody Mary and Jane the Good ; like so much of Shake- 
speare, it is written in blank verse. 


OLD AND NEW. 


Morgante the Lesser: His Notorious Life and Wonderful 
Deeds, arranged and narrated for the first time by ‘Sirius’ 
(London: Sonnenschein), is the biography of a wonderful 
person, founder of the sect of Enterists. It is a satire on 
the present age, and this is how it is done. The author 
takes occasion to mention various philosophers. Hobbes he 
calls ‘ Tubbes,’ Locke is ‘ Blocke,’ Hume is ‘ Spume, the infidel 
Scot’; Helvetius is ‘Hellvicious,’ Bolingbroke is ‘my Lord 
Viscount Cunningmoke,’ Voltaire is ‘the dazzling and versatile 
Boltair.’ Morgante learns to write by eating a large Wedster’s 
Dictionary and drinking a jar of ink. He is instructed in Greek 
by a cotton-spinner, in Latin by an ironmaster, in modern 
languages by a Parisian, and in Hebrew by an acrobat. He 
enters Oxford riding on a camel, which the ‘ sceptics of Balliol’ 
tear to pieces and swallow down upon the spot. He dines 
in the hall of that College, and, finding the port but little to 
his taste, squirts it*from his mouth ‘right into the eyes of the 
Master, with such a telling force that he knocked the said 
functionary down backwards, chair and all.’ Also it is told 
‘how Morgante went down into hell,’ though long before that 
he had already reached the lower depths. Finally he bursts 
with ‘ecstatic repletion’; and his hip-bones are lodged in the 
Monument; and the weary, stupid book comes to an end ; and 
the critic is moved rather to tears than laughter; and it is 
well, for ‘ he must weep or he will die.’ 

Darwin’s Journal of Researches, better known as 7he Voyage 
of the * Beagle’ (London: Murray) is already a classic, and 
the publishers have done wisely in issuing the present illus- 
trated edition. The artist is the Mr. Pritchett of the Sunbeam 
and the Wanderer voyages ; and as all his sketches were made 
in sttu, with Darwin’s book at his elbow, the result, as might 
have been expected, is excellent. Darwin’s descriptions are 
simple, easy, and effective ; but after all they are only words, 
and words can never be held to realise the aspect of an object 
with anything like the force and directness of work in two 
dimensions. Mr. Pritchett’s drawings—which are very neatly 
and prettily reproduced in process—are, therefore, illuminative 
in a very high degree. They form, indeed, a capital running 
commentary on one of the best of modern books ; and to say 
that they enhance its value is to say much. 

The Science of Metrology ; or, Natural Weights and Measures 
(London : Stanford), by the Hon. E. Noel, is written to 
counteract the tendency to look on the metric system as the 
ultimate method of weighing and measuring for the whole 
world. Captain Noel believes that by re-arranging the 
system current in Britain we might arrive at something far 
more useful than the Continental practice. As he remarks, the 
advantage of the metric system lies on the surface, and consists 
in the ease with which multiplication and division can be done 
in quantities expressed in decimals. He explains with much 
clearness and detail a system by whose means, starting with 
10,000,000 of the radius of the earth as a linearunit, he formsa full 
table of weights and measures—cubic, square, and linear. He 
suggests that the old nomenclature should be retained, but that 
the foot, mile, pound, acre, etc., should be varied in accordance 
with his own very logical plan. But this is just a case where 
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people will not be logical. And it may certainly be argued that 
if we are to change our standard measures at all we must also 
change their names, or the confusion would be intolerable. 
Captain Noel is entitled to great credit for his attempt ; but 
we doubt if the people of Britain will adopt any system of 
measurement other than the one to which they have been 
reared and trained. Perhaps the Scots may after they get 
Home Rule, but even then they will only do it to be different 
from the English. 

East Coast Days and Memories. By the Author of Recrea- 
tions of a Country Parson. (London: Longmans.) Work by 
A. K. H. B. is always certain to contain something worth read- 
ing. His very titles are suggestive, and Last Coast Days and 
Memories is a right description of his new book, which is 
literally saturated with the spirit of St. Andrews. Each essay 
would seem to have sprung as much from that ‘old grey city’ 
as from the writers heart. Much in them we have read 
elsewhere, for every autumn Dr. Boyd appears to gather his 
sheaves together and gift the public with them as a load once 
more. The sheaves are not all equally worthy, but one would 
not have any awanting ; and in this collection we meet with all 
that makes A. K. H. B. an unique personality. He stands alone. 
He is real, and he is read. 

The last two numbers of ‘ The Camelot Classics’ (London : 
Walter Scott) are a good selection from Sfence’s Anecdotes, 
edited and introduced by Mr. John Underhill, and a reprint of 
More’s Ufofia, with Roper’s life and a critical preface by 
Maurice Adam ; while the new ‘Canterbury’ volume contains 
three of the late Lord Lytton’s plays—Aichelieu, The Lady of 
Lyons, and The Duchess de la Valliére, to wit—and a discourse 
on the romantic drama by R. Farquharson Sharp. A little 
volume of memories and fantasies by M. Frédéric Febvre of 
the Théatre-Frangais (Paris: Ollendorff) is pleasant reading, 
especially when it is ‘shoppy,’ which it is less often than it might 
be. We have also received Dod’s Parliamentary Companion 
(London: Bell), Dedrett’s House of Commons (London: Dean), 
and Zhe Years Art London: Virtue), which have reached their 
fifty-eighth, twenty-fourth, and eleventh years respectively, and 
which have all increased in value as works of reference with 
their age ; Lsop Redivivus (London: Field) by Mary Boyle, 
consisting of old cuts and new fables, not forgetting the inevi- 
table morals ; Dire Litteratur tiber die venerischen Krankheiten 
Bonn : Hanstein), by J. K. Proksch; a new edition, being the 
third, of Carthage and the Carthaginians (London : Longmans), 
by B. Bosworth Smith ; and a new edition, being the fifty-fifth 
thousand, of Mrs. Ward’s Aodert Elsmere (London : Smith). 
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lated by Constantine Popoff. London: Stock. 

Cross-Roads. By May Crommelin. London: Hurst. 3 vols. 

Dulctbel. By G. M. Hayward. London: Hurst. 2 vols. 

On Dangerous Ground. By the Author of Crane Court. Lon- 
don: Griffith. 2 vols. 

Running Double. By Frank Hudson. 
Downey. 1 vol. 

The Gold of Ophir. By Mrs. E. J. Lysaght. London: Ward 
and Downey. 1 vol. 

The Lloyds of Ballymore. By Edith Rochfort. London : 
Chapman. 2 vols. 

Who ts the Man? By J. S. Tait. London: Chapman. 1 
vol. 
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A Legend of the Middle Ages, and Other Sones of the Past. 
By John Codd. London: Kegan Paul. 

Carmina Silvula. By J. A. Story. London: Authors’ Co- 
operative Publishing Company. 

Glimpses of the Beautiful. By James Henderson. Glasgow : 
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MEM RY LOISETTE’S SYSTEM, 
says The Pall Mali Gazette of 4th February 


1890, ‘is tremendousiy popular in Oxtord A Cambridge University Lecturer 
(Dr. R. N. InGie, M.A.) says (January 1890): * 1 was impressed with the poss! 
ties of improvement to memory which your Lectures open up.’ * Physiolos 
scientific..—Dr. ANbkEW WiLson (April 1883). ‘We again recommend 
system.’— Dr. Witson (January 1889). ‘Great advantage to strong memory, !! 
calculable aid to weak one.’.—Dr. BuckLey. ‘Excellent travelling companion: ~ 
Cart. J. B. Have, R.N. /’rospectus free. Pror. Loisetre, 37 New Oxtore 
Street London. 
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UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDRE WS. 

R. UR) E, 

RUTLAND FRUIT AND FLOWE R BAZAAR, 

PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH 

Large Arrivals of Continental Flowers daily. Superior Wreaths, Crosses. and 


Bouquets to order. Prompt Dist h. Persor 


Telegraphic Address— URE, FLOR it, iy ‘EDINBURGH.’ 
| ne LINDSAY, GRAIN, HAY, AND STRAW DEALER 





7 GR egy pyre yt amg porn? ge 
Hay, Oats, B FANS, Bran, STRAW and Moss LitTer for the Stable. LinsrEep 
and other CAKEs, i MEALS, TURNIPs, Cc ARROTS, etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, 
CANARY and ~ dg dex. PoTATOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 
> TORES—KING'S STABLES ROAD. 


SHEEP, CATTLE, AND DEER PARK FENCING. 


NEW CONTINUOUS BAR FENCE, 
WITH SPECIAL STANDARDS, STEEL EARTH PLATES, 
AND STEEL FLAT BARS. 

PH See Testimonials from Users of quantities varying from Two to 
NINE MILES, representing Landed Estates, Public Companies, and 

Exhibition Parks. 





PATENT 
EARTH PLATES 1 





REDUCED SECTION 
OF STEEL BAR 


SELECTED IN EVERY CASE WHEN COMPARED WITH OTHERS 


A DVA NTAGES. 

STANDARDS in one soli | piece, free from welds, and of the best 
form for rigid hold in soil and equal resistance to pressure of ‘stock’ 
from either side of fence. 

PATENT STEEL EARTH PLATES, stiffer and stronger than 
any other form of ‘thrust plate,’ thoroughly effective against lateral 
and downward pressure in every soil. (See Testimonial of Tests.) 

STEEL FLAT BARS, providing hohe breaking strain, greatet 
recovery power, and neater appearance than usual iron bars. 

PRICE reduced by special machinery to cost of old pattern 


fences. 


Price Lists, Testimonials, and Quotations 


on Application. 





Complete Illustrated Catalogue of Fences suitable for all require- 
ments, Hurdles, Plain and Ornamental Railings, Field and Entrance 


Gates, Tree Guards, &c., posted free. 
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A. & J. MAIN & CO. 
Works—POSSILPARK, GLASGOW. 
CORN EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, EDINBURGH ; 
AND AT 
LONDON anp DUBLIN. 


Please Name this Paper. 
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EALISATION AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION 
OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL : . , : £505,000. 
Directors. 
Grorce AULDJo JAMIESON, Esq., C.A., Chairman. 
Joun M. Crappie, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
James D. Lawrie, Esq , Stockbroker, Edinburgh 
Joun M. M‘Canputsu, Esq., W.S. and Actuary, Edinburgh. 
The Hon. Francis J. MoncreirF, C.A., Edinburgh. 
A. R. C. Pitman, Esq., W.S., Edinburgh. 
NATHANIEL Beat NS, ~ C.A., Glasgow. 
Joun Warrack, Esq., Shipowner, Leith. 
REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent b states -of Companies in Liquidation—and 
CL AIMS by CREDITORS in Ba kruptcies and Liquidat tions PURCHASED. 
ADV ANC ES mad le on the Sex urity of such Assets 


DEBENTURE DEPARTMENT. 


The Cor poration is ae to GUARANTEE, SUBSCRIBE for, or undertake 


. 1e ISSU] of DEBENTURES, DEBENTURE STOCK, or SHARES OF PUBLIC 
I , &c., and t act as TRUSTEES for Debent: re Holders ; 4 ilso 
Yo PURCHASE orn /ADV ANCES on Security of these Obligations. 
Offices 22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, E DINB u RG H. 
CHIENE & - TAIT, , Secretartes. 








FIVE PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 





“TBE UNION BANK OF SPAIN AND ENGLAND, 
LIMITED. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £450,050. 
“RE SERVE FUND, £25,000 
The B ANK receives — Y on DE POSIT for 3 years at 5 per cent. 1 for 
shorter periods at Rates which may be learned on application to 
R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 


Agents for Scotland. 


CAPITAL, £950,0 


_ 64 QUEEN STREET, EDINBURGH 
44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS 
Sets OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY RoOvAL CHARTER, 1847 


PAID-UP oot ‘ : ‘ ° ° . 800.000 
RESERVE FUN , . £100,000 
RESERVE LIAB “J ITY OF SH. AREHOL DE RS, - £800,000 

£149 700,000 


DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR; 44 PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hint STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. 


ROBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED 


MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE 
APPLIANCES. 


— —* 
— ei 
io ee oe Wai 
—— A NKLETS, 
, oe Etc 
For the Relief and Cure of 
RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO, 
BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT, KIDNEY DISEASE, 
NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, Etc. 


THE ONLY PRACTICAL MEANS OF 
APPLYING ELECTRICITY 
FOR HEALTH PURPOSES. 


R. SMITH, 
4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, EDINBURGH, 
Sole spree turer. 
For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a 
means of restoring and maintaining Health, lists of Testimonials from 


all parts of the country, Price Lists, etc., see 48-page Illustrated 
Pamphlet, to be had gratis on application. 


OUR COFFEES 


Are selected from the most favoured plantations. Are roas ted 
and ground on the premises. Are full of strength and gratefy! 
aroma. — Are guaranteed absolutely pure. Are adulterat ted 
with Chicory only when ordered. 





THOMAS ROBB & SON, 
FAMILY GROCERS AND WINE MERCHANTS, 
9 and 11 FREDERICK STREET, and | 


79 QUEEN STREET, EUENGURGH. 


SUTTON’S 
SEEDS. 


THE GUINEA BOX 


OF 


SUTTON’S VEGETABLE SEEDS. 
Genuine only direct from 


SUTTON and SONS, Reading. 


Priced Lists post-free. 


ANTIQUE AND MODERN’ FURNITURE. 
d TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


In Bottles, 1s. 14d., 2s. gd., and 4s. 6d. each. By Post, 3d. extra. 


PHOSPHA. 


SECURES HEALTH A AND SER enerk. 
It is a great Br nd Nerve Té the Bus Ss s Friend—Inv: le for 
Nervo us. Exhausti , Failure of Me mory, < nd Loss r Energy. rhe bes “t Re ed) 


for Indigestion. It is also valuable for iving relief to Gout, Rheumatis 
Rheumatic Gc ut, Lumbago, Sciatica, and aid i] 


Sole Agent— 
J. C. POTTAGE, Chemist, 
117 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH, 
AND 47 ST. VINCENT STREET, GLASGOW. 
“THE MENTONE OF BRITAIN.” 
HAZELWOOD HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 





= : ae 





s=3 : ate i. GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 

=== pa LANCS. 

is : 7 ~sonegBosaig Physician—Dr. ANDERSON. 
a titi Lady Mana er— Miss KNOWLES 


Magnificently situated. 
Luxuriously furnished. 
Turkish, Russian, and 
other Baths. Ballroo 
silliard and Smoke Room. 
Ornamental Grounds 
Tennis. Archery. Croquet. 





Mildest and Driest Climate in England. 


Three hours by Rail from Edinburgh and Glasgow. Terms Moderate. 


iRGB RiALir@ 


A FINANCIAL, SOCIAL, AND DRAMATIC REVIEW. 
EDITED BY W. R. LAWSON. 


Published every Saturday, Price One Penny. Yearly by Post, 6s. 6d. 
Agents: Edinburgh, MENziEs AND Co.; Glasgow, PorTEous AND Co. ; 
Dundee, LITTLEJOHN anpD Co 


‘Tue Rracto.’ A readable, useful, and entertaining weekly paper. 

Reviews tersely and graphically all the leading events of the week on the Money, 
Stock, and Produce Markets 

Discusses freely and fearlessly all subjects of financial and commercial interest. 

Keeps a vigilant eye on new Companies and new Securities of all kinds, an 
furnishes the best inside information regi arding the 

‘THE Riacto’'s’ Social and Dr. amatic Columns contain the latest gossip of the day 
about Art, Literature, and the Stage. 

‘THe RIALTO’ is wholly original, tah in its opinions and its information. 

‘THE RtaLtto is the briefest and handiest index to the markets, and mak 
business interesting to the general reader. 


Subscriptions, accompanied by Cheques or P.O. Orders, received by Mr. W 


MitcuHeLt, at the Offices, 230 GRESHAM House, OLD Broap StreEET, Lonpon, E.C. 





THOMAS JACKSON & 
Saloon—150 Lothian Road. 





SON, COACH BUILDERS. 
Works— 70 Fountainbridge. 








Printed for the Praguicters by T. & A. Cons: A. Comstasuz, Pelseue to Her Majesty, 2 at t the Edinburgh University Press, and Published by Joun Dovetas 
at the Scots OsseRvER OrFicg, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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BLAIRLODGE SCHOOL 


POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 





A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 
Railway. CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Fifty Acres. Covered and Open 
FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 

1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civi: Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—tst, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from go ft. by 4oft. by 16ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 
are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 














GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS, 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 


| dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
| dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 


at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 

The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by 10 ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are to ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft., 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 80 ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 

The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 


The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year:— Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter's 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 

Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 

For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 

For 1888-9—‘ One of the best equipped and most flourishing 
educational institutions in the country.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY 
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PARIS EXHIBITION I889: GOLD MEDAL AWARDED TO THE FIRM. 


FrysPure. 





Concentrated Cocoa 


REFRESHING -NOURISHING—-STRENGTHENING. 


This choice preparation of Cocoa makes a delightful beverage for Breakfast or Supper. Being exceedingly nutritious, easily digested and assimilated, it form 
a valuable food for Invalids and Children. 


ee TO SECURE THIS ARTICLE, ASK FOR ‘FRY’S PURE CONCENTRATED COCOA.’ 








Life Assurance at Moderate Premiums with Early and Increasing Bonuses. 








_ EDINBURGH LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
FOUNDED 1823. 


ASSETS, £2,400,000. 





INCOME, £300,000. 





POLICIES ISSUED ON OR BEFORE 
31st MARCH 1890 
Will Rank For 
ADDITIONAL BONUS ADVANTAGES 
AT NINTH DIVISION OF SURPLUS 
AT 31st MARCH 1892. 





Head Ofice—22 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Manager—GEORGE M. LOW, F.F.A. 














Secretary—ARCHIBALD HEWAT, F.F.A., F.LA. 7 
Glasgow Office— | Dundee Office— Seedsmen 
122 St. VINCENT STREET. 56 ComMERCIAL STREET. bh b 
Prospectus and Proposal Forms on application. y y 
Special Special 
GCOTCH SHORTBREAD. Royal Royal 
Warrants 

PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. "Warrants 
To H.M. the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 


SCOTCH OATCAKES. | 
In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 





Illustrated Catalogues Gratis and Post Free, 





ROBERT A. PATON 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER 


| 
33 GEORGE STREET | 
| 


AND 33 ROSE STREET | WORDSLEY, STOURBRIDGE, 


| 
EDINBURGH. (Also LONDON & PARIS.) 
ESTABLISHED 1812. — 























Purchasers should see that the Label on every Bottle of the Original WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE bears the 
Signature, thus :— 





Sold Wholesale by the PROPRIETORS, Worcester; CROSSE & BLACKWELL, London, and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail everywhere. 





Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. ConsTABLe, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scots OnsERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 





